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How to cepture the child’s interest and then increase 
it is a big problem for every teacher. Real aids to ac- 
complish this are the 22 new Unit Teaching Plans 
prepared to accompany World Book Encyclopedia. 


Each Unit is planned so that it starts with the child’s 
present interest, broadens it into more remote but 
educationally more significant interests to teach de- 
sired learnings, then carries through to a culminating 
activity that reviews, summarizes, appraises and ap- 
plies the learnings, usually including an expressional 
activity to sustain interest and add realism. 


These unit teaching plans have been tested and proved 
in actual use. Selected teachers in five school systems, 
public and parochial, all of whom used World Book 
Encyclopedia in their classrooms, kept a running anec- 
dotal record for a full year. From these records, and 
through individual and group conferences, all under 
the direction of Dr. George H. Reavis, Educational 
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Counselor of Field Enterprises, a set of try-out plans 
was developed, written, analyzed and criticized. 


The result is this series of unit teaching plans, each a 
complete teaching plan for a major topic, each de- 
signed for a particular grade (4 through 8) yet easily 
adapted to grades above or below. And each contains 
a summary of the unit method, as related to that par- 
ticular subject and topic. 


These 22 units are published separately in booklet 
form, carefully written and well illustrated. They have 
been especially well received by curriculum workers 
and teachers who have examined them. 


Send the coupon now for an index including a more 
complete description of World Book’s 22 new Unit 
Teaching Plans. Find out how they can help begin- 
ning and veteran teachers alike do a better job with 
less time and effort! 


FREE! Index to World Book’s 22 New Unit 
Teaching Plans for 4th through 8th grades 





Mr. George M. Hayes, World Book 
Dept. 1425, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 










Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Cee eed ee 


Please send me, without charge, a descriptive index to World 
Book’s 22 new Unit Teaching Plans for grades 4 through 8. 
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In this issue... 
Are you having trouble with 
NATIONAL ELEMENTARY records and reports? Look for 
some help in the articles on pp. 
@ ~ 7-12. 
Are your teachers bothered by 
classroom interruptions? Read pp. 
13-15 to see how one group of 
principals and teachers tackled this 
problem. 
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Our discussions at the annual meeting were most 
stimulating and informative. One can get such a 
wide perspective on problems in so short a time. . . 
The entire meeting was most enjoyable with a 
good program throughout. 

Cecil R. Gates, Principal 
Second Ward School 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


It was a joy to assist as a recorder. I found it a 
rich personal experience. The annual meeting was 


just excellent. I have never had the opportunity of | 


attending until this time but am hoping that I may 
attend many others in the future. 
Kathryn Faner Lobban, Principal 
Stevenson School 
Flint, Michigan 


As Chairman of Study Group IV participating in 
the recent conference of our Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals at Atlantic City, it became 
my good fortune to participate with the finest leader- 
ship team with whom I have ever been associated in 
a workshop situation. 

Harley Carnicom, Principal 
Garfield Heights Elementary School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Considering all factors, I evaluate it (the confer- 
ence for professors of elementary education held in 
conjunction with the annual meeting of the DESP) 
as probably the best conference I have ever attended. 
Our group, as I suppose you know, made plans to 
meet next year in Chicago. I want to tell you that I 
will do everything I can in our area to make that 
meeting just as successful. 

Vernon Hicks 
Associate Professor 
School of Education 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 








The 


Resourceful 
Teacher 


Elementary principals know that a resourceful class 
room means first of all a resourceful teacher. A ;e- 
sourceful teacher is one who organizes teaching and 
learning materials in such a way that all her pupils 
may have equal chance to grow and develop. She 
selects the best textbooks she can find and she adds 
to these basic materials as many resource materials 
as she can—workbooks, filmstrips, recordings, and 
professional books. 


The resourceful teacher does not think of workbooks 
as a form of “busy work” but as experience books 
through which pupils can learn to use their knowl- 
edge and make independent progress in their learn- 
ing of geography, arithmetic, and other subjects. 
She does not think of filmstrips as recreation but as 
learning tools of great effectiveness. She does not 
think of records only as instruments for listening 
but as a medium for developing all phases of music 
appreciation. She does not think of the professional 
book as something to be read for graduate school 
credit but as a good teacher’s guide to broader 
horizons. 


It is for this kind of resourceful teacher that Silver 
Burdett publishes experience books in arithmetic 
and geography, a filmstrip series; THEN AND 
NOW IN THE UNITED STATES, for social 
studies, superb recordings of selections from NEW 
MUSIC HORIZONS, and professional books for 
teachers. The resourceful teacher will find these 
materials of lasting educational value. We invite 
inquiries. 


SILVER BURDETT 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, New York 


Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 
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Efficiency—And Something More 


Efficiency is a fine thing—most of us could use more of it. Efficiency on the job can mean that 
work gets done with a minimum of waste motion and confusion. Procedures are clear, work is well 
organized, the day moves smoothly. 

Smooth operation in the total management of the school is important—but not because it has 
any inherent value. Efficiency doesn’t come first; people do. Routines and procedures should be de- 
signed and used to serve people, to help clear the way so that the important things get done. 

As in all things, people vary in their ability to organize their work, to set up effective procedures 
and routines. Those who find this phase of the administrative job relatively easy and interesting may 
sometimes overemphasize the significance of smooth operation. On the other hand, those who find 
this phase difficult may sometimes take refuge in a “People-are-more- -important- -to-me-than-rou- 
tines” point of view. Like most things, there is no need for an either-or position. Efficiency need not be 
achieved at the expense of good human relations. It can be consistent with good human relations and 

can help to promote them. 

These ideas underlie the theme articles in this issue of THe NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. 
The articles describe practices and procedures that make for efficiency and are in harmony with 
human values. We hope you will find in them a number of suggestions to help you organize and 
conduct the work of your school in a manner that is efficient and, at the same time, puts top value 
upon the people for w ‘hom the schools exist and by whom they are operated. 
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Authors and Artists 


‘Good School Management,” the theme for 
the May issue, was developed in articles con- 
tributed by the following authors: 

Rutu E. Kaiser, Brentwood, Maryland; Frep 
FE. Harris, Professor of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky, F. G. WeL- 
SHANS, Principal, Elementary Laboratory School, 
Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, West Vir- 
ginia; KANA Parks Oserst, Principal, Trigg Ele- 
mentary School, Greenville, Mississippi; GrorGE 
R. ReyNowps, Principal, Cumberland and Cutter 
Mill Schools, Great Neck, New York; Epwarp 
A. Gersvk, Principal, David E. Weglein School 
No. 2, Baltimore, Maryland. 

The article on “Classroom Interruptions” was 
prepared by the following North Carolina peo- 
ple: Roperta JoHNsTON, Principal, McKnight 
School, Kannapolis; Marcaret Myers, Principal, 
Hurley School, Salisbury; and W. W. Hartse tt, 
Supervi isor of Elementary School Instruction, 
Kannapolis. The article was based on a study in 
which 26 North Carolina schools participated. In 
addition to the three authors, the following prin- 
cipals took part in the study: from Kannapolis— 
Roy D. Boone, RicHarp F. BrigMAan, Conrapb R. 
Cowan, Lester W. McCarn, Jounsie McKINLey, 
Date C. Norris, J. S. Oenver, Roperr F. 
Weaver; from Concord—Mary E. Propst; from 
Cleveland—R. B. Mapison, JAMes T. Osporne; 
from Mooresville—Mary M. Greener, D. H. 
Peirrer, G. C. Stewart; from Statesville—Ray- 
MOND Mopitn, Littian W. Stoker; from China 
Grove—Ben H. Battie; from Landis—H. A. 
McCreary, J. D. Youne; from Salisbury— 
Evetyn M. Rogers, E. H. Suive; from Granite 
Quarry—C. L. Barnuarprt. 


Contributions to “Design for Better Service,” 
a new feature which fits this time into the theme 
for the month, were made by a number of ele- 
mentary school principals. The contributors are 
identified on the pages where this feature appears. 


We Do It This Way ties in with the theme for 
the month. The picture spread is preceded by a 
one-page description, ““Good Office Help,” and 
was contributed by RospernL. Nasu, Principal, 
McGuffey School, Columbus, Ohio. 


Included in the material from the annual meet- 
ing of the Department are the speeches given by 
Laura Zirpes, Professor of Education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, and WituiaAm G. 
Carr, Executive Secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Also included is a summary 
of some of the group reports. This summary was 
prepared by Litiian S. GLascor, principal, and 
Dorotuy E. Boc AN, teacher, Ludlow School, 
Washington, D. C. A brief excerpt from a talk 
given at the workshop for professors of elemen- 
tary education appears on p. 30. This was a talk 
given by Joun J. Forester, Superintendent of 
Schools, Uniondale, New York. 


M. L. Story, Head, Department of Education, 
W inthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, 
contributed “The Capacity for Self-Direction.” 


ARNE RANDALL, Chairman of the Department of 
Applied Arts at Texas Technological College in 
Lubbock, provided the cartoon on p. 9 


Every child 


has special needs... 
is exceptional in some respects 


JUDY MATERIALS provide simple basic ex- 
periences appealing to normal interests of 
all children, yet have special appeal for 
children who need that necessary extra 
motivation and practice with easy-to- 
handle, stay-put, fun-giving activities. 





TAKE THE 
JUDY 3 
STEPS... ‘ 


TO BETTER TEACHING 


Write for catalog of 
TEACHING 
MATERIALS 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 N. 2nd St., Mi polis 1, Mi ta « Dept. EP 
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RUTH E. KAISER 


During ten years of moving from place to place 
in Federal service, we have been privileged to 
have our four children attend schools in several 
sections of the United States. Actually this has 
meant a total of 17 “first” days in new schools. 

How very important is that first visit to the 
new school! The atmosphere that is prevalent in 
the office reflects the attitudes and values of the 
whole school. Very often the impression parents 
get in the initial interview has a great deal to do 
with whether or not their children will find 
learning a happy experience in the school. 

A little thing like a well-located sign showing 
just how to get to the office is a very real help. 
Without such direction, a parent may stand 
hesitantly in an empty hall, uncertain where to 
go and feeling less and less wanted, by the minute. 

A substitute for the sign pointing the way to 
the office is a receptionist who sits at a desk near 
the main entrance to the building. The recep- 
tionist is a child who greets the visitor and takes 
him to the principal’s office. If the principal is 
not in, the child has that information and can 
direct the visitor to the proper person. 


In the office 


The perfect situation is to be greeted by either 
the principal or the school secretary. However, 
at several schools we've visited, “office helpers” 
from the intermediate grades do a fine public- 
relations job as receptionists. Much of the burden 
of phone calls and message-carrying—such as the 
“Please give Jane her book; she left it at home” 
kind—can be well handled by a student. 

Several principals have said that student office 
help proves to be a real life-saver in alleviating 
the pressure of time-consuming tasks and errands. 
It is clear to the observer that these boys and 
girls are receiving valuable training and experi- 
ence in meeting the public. It would seem that the 
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school that overlooks this excellent resource is at 
the same time robbing many students of a fine 
opportunity to learn and to achieve “status.” 
Our second son was privileged to be an “office 
helper” for a time while he was in fourth grade. 
His telephone manners at home and his general 
efficiency in doing errands improved at least 100 
percent! 

If it is not possible for any person to be in the 
office, a sign—clearly visible—could be displayed 
showing the visitor just where to find someone, 
or specifying when the person-in-charge will 
return. At one school, a small blackboard just 
inside the office door carried such information. 


The interview 


We would always like to have an interview 
without interruption, of course, but this is seldom 
possible. However, the manner in which interrup- 
tions are cared for is a contributing factor to 
“school atmosphere.” 

An urgent phone call, for example, needs to 
be answered. During one interview the principal 
had to talk on the phone. After the opening 
words she said in a wry aside, “It’s the Jones’ 
boy’s mother again—the tenth time this week!” 
At once I was reduced to the category of Mrs. 
Jones—a nuisance. No doubt many a pleasant 
relationship has been shattered by just such a 
thoughtless remark. 

Whenever there is a real problem to solve, 
nothing beats a real down-to-earth talk in getting 
at the crux of the matter. Many times we parents 
are apt to get “chatty” and need the guidance of 
the principal in keeping the conversation in hand 
and on the information needed. “Firmness” and 
“rudeness” are not synonymous. My hat’s off to 








the principal or teacher who can use the “iron 
hand in the velvet glove” with aplomb. 

Sometimes, when the visit is requested by the 
school, we parents arrive witha chip on our 
shoulder, ready to defend our child and~ our 
home. This unhappy attitude can be dissolved by 
genuinely sympathetic interest on the part of the 
principal. 

Often, time is too pressing for a satisfactory 
interview. In such circumstances, the principal 
is usually thoughtful enough and _ interested 
enough to make a definite appointment to pursue 
the matter further. This honest desire to set aside 
a special time for the parent will offset the im- 
mediate frustration of being hurried. 


The note 


A boon to principals and parents is the ability 
to read and write! How often a short, concise 
note has told me what 15 minutes on the tele- 
phone did not. As long as the message is courte- 
ous and meaningful, my reaction to a note is as 
favorable as it would be to a personal contact. 
Sometimes, however, I wish for a clearer indi- 
cation from the writer as to whether a response 
is desired. 

The elementary school our youngest boys at- 
tend sends us a menu ev ery Friday showi ing w hat 
the school lunches will be for the followi ing week. 
A note about coming school events is attached 
to the bottom of the dittoed menu. This keeps 
us informed about school activities, without ex- 
pecting the boys to remember all details. 

Many sc hools have students write notes home 
to their parents regarding school activities. Often 
this proves to be a valuable means of communica- 
tion, is a good experience for the children, and 
helps to create a friendly feeling between home 
and school. However, it is important that the 
pupil’s note does not become a “pressure” one. 
For example, when a note is sent home to an- 
nounce the PTA meeting, care should be taken 
that Junior does not feel he has to be sure his 
parents attend. Also, memberships or donations 
of various kinds are better handled thru office 
form letters than by children’s notes, if for no 
other reason than to keep the child “off the spot.” 
At our elementary school this year, all organi- 
zational memberships are collected at the meet- 
ings, rather than by the teachers thru the children 


in the classes. Parent-teacher relations have im- 
proved immeasurably. 


The telephone 


We use the phone as a last resort in contacting 
the school. Perhaps this attitude is wrong, but, 
with few exceptions, a phone call is quite unsatis- 
factory. A note seems better for most messages as 
this leaves a written record. We also try to trust 
the good sense of our children and of the teacher 
regarding weather, etc. Only in case of an un- 
expected emergency do we phone the school. 
Experience has taught us that it is difficult for 
the principal to return a call, if requested, and 
it is somewhat of an imposition to expect him to. 
A message is usually carefully noted and relayed 
if we are careful and exact in giving it. 


W elcome 


There is nothing that warms the cockles of a 
parent’s heart like a real welcome when you visit 
school, and a sincere invitation to come often. 

At only one school do I recall a real “chill” 
on visiting. Parent visits were not exactly for- 
bidden, but they were not encouraged. The chil- 
dren also felt an unfriendly attitude until they 
had been there some time. 

Many schools must, of necessity, restrict visits 
by parents. This is understandable and can be 
tactfully handled. The high school our daughter 
attends requests that visits be cleared thru the 
office. However, since your visit is used to ac- 
quaint you with the personnel and building lay- 
out, the definite appointment is a real service 
rather than a restriction. 

I know a principal of an over-crowded school 
who made it a point to invite parents and to insist 
that they visit often. He not only established ex- 
cellent relationships with the parents, but had 
working support in requesting additional class- 
rooms. (He got them, too! ) 

Just as the hand-clasp of a new acquaint- 
ance tells you something of his character and 
gives you that important “first-impression” so 
does the atmosphere of the school, when you are 
first inside, shape your opinion. So often first im- 
pressions are last impressions. My heartfelt grati- 
tude and thanks go to the eight ‘different schools 
my children have attended for their part in mak- 
ing them happy and giving them a wholesome 
attitude toward education. 
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“What kinds of records do you keep for your 
school?” This question is often asked. The an- 
swers always vary. And they should do so. 
Records vary with the school as coats vary with 
the weather and the use of artificial light varies 
with the time of day. The possibilities extend 
from an almost total absence of records to some 
undefined maximum. 

All schools use records, of course, but the 
types and amounts of records vary in terms of 
such factors as available time, secretarial help, 
office space and equipment, the school program, 
specialized services, size of school, types of text- 
book programs, length of school term, level of 
development of the faculty and community, and 
the philosophic orientation of the school. 

The problem of keeping efficient records in a 
manner that does not interfere with other im- 
portant functions has received attention from 
educators since Horace Mann’s study of the 
problem in 1838. Since that time, the National 
Education Association has appointed at least eight 
committees or commissions to study the problem.' 

Someone has said that there are two kinds of 
records: the necessary and the unnecessary. Both 
kinds are often discussed, but undoubtedly the 
latter kind is discussed with the least affection 
of anything in the elementary school. Sometimes 
the question rests on classification, of course. 


Wat Recorps SHALL BE Kept? 


Basic administrative data are kept on all pupils. 
These include data on enrolment, attendance, 
transfers, tuition pupils, temporary and perma- 
nent withdrawals, and classification of pupils. 
From this data many schools develop records on 





1W. A. Yeager. Administration and the Pupil. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1949. p. 330-31. 
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School Records 


and Keports 


FRED E. HARRIS 


age-grade distribution, percentages of promotion 
and retention, teacher load, and trends in enrol- 
ment. Then there are records on certification, 
experience, attendance, salary, and marital status. 
Records of funds received and distributed, and 
inventories of supplies, equipment, and textbooks 
must also be kept.’ 

Beyond these basic administrative records are 
other kinds of records that enrich the school pro- 
gram. One of these is the cumulative record. A 
basic item to be included in the cumulative record 
folder is the permanent record form. 

Permanent record data usually include the fol- 
lowing: name, date and place of birth, parents’ 
names and addresses, standardized test scores, 
absence summaries, achievement data, ratings on 
personal traits, special awards, special activities, 
nationality, color or race, sex, and, sometimes, 
health data.* Each school must determine the con- 
tent of the permanent record form. Commer- 
cially prepared forms are not recommended. 

Sometimes a copy of the permanent record 
form is filed in the principal’s office even tho the 
cumulative record folder is housed in the class- 
room. The Lexington, Kentucky, Public Schools 
include the following kinds of data in cumulative 
folders used on a 13-year basis in their system: 


I. Information Blanks 
a. Kindergarten entrance sheet 
b.- Yearly information sheet 
Il. Standard Test Profile Charts 
a. Achievement tests 
b. Intelligence tests 
c. Diagnostic and personality tests 





2L. M. Chamberlain and L. W. Kindred. The Teacher 
and School Organization. New York. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1949. P- 439. 

3 Ibid. p. 438. 








lll. Anecdotal Records 
a. Dated objective descriptions of significant 
experiences representative of child’s actual 
behavior in the situation as it occurred. 
[V. Records of Conferences 
a. Significant points discussed 
b. Recommendations 
c. Follow-up work 
V. Correspondence With Parents 
VI. Records of Home Visits 
VII. Case Studies 
VIII. Duplicate Report Cards 
IX. Extracurricular Activities 


In addition to these items the Lexington Schools 
include a reading profile that shows the nature 
and extent of previous classroom reading experi- 
ences. Dated samples of children’s work and some 
sociometric data are also included in most cumu- 
lative folders. 

Less often used, but of tremendous value to 
teachers, are curriculum records. They are teach- 
ing logs showing major group experiences of all 
kinds. Included are field trips, groupings in the 
different subjects, parties and other social activi- 
ties, letter writing and other language arts ac- 
tivities, lunchroom experiences, health and safety 
activities, art and music activities, experiences in 
science, social studies and arithmetic, films used, 
community resource personnel used, and a nar- 
rative type summary. This type of record does 
much to increase articulation among groups. It 
helps to emphasize problems of curriculum and 
instruction and tends to make records less “cold” 
and statistical. 

Consider now the areas of health and safety. 
Records on health and safety reflect the interests 
of the school. Some schools record only the com- 
municable diseases; others have detailed nutrition 
studies. Most record only height and weight; 
others utilize the Wetzel grid. Accident reports 
are usually filed in the office of the superin- 
tendent, but the principal very often has re- 
sponsibility for preparing them. Excellent sug- 
gestions are available on the kinds of data to 
include in accident reports.‘ 

The same source also provides an excellent list 
of safety activities of the clementary school 
principal.® , 





* The Elementary Course of Study. Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania: Department of Public Instruction. 1949. p. 15. 
5 Ibid. p. 13. 
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Records kept for the elementary school gen- 
erally may be classified as follows: (a) pupil 
accounting, (b) business affairs, (c) personnel 
data basic to instruction, and (d) health and 
safety. 


Wuat Recorps SHoutp Nor Be Kepr? 


This sub-title presents some interesting possi- 
bilities. How few records can we keep and still 
have an efficient elementary school? What can 
we do without? Altho there is only a small 
chance for agreement on the points to be pre- 
sented, here are some “off the record” sugges- 
tions: 





1. Grades—A, B, C, etc. These should never be 
permanently recorded in the elementary school be- 
cause (a) they are too often invalid, (b) the time 
consumed in recording them might well be used in 
more constructive activity and (c) other more con- 
cise forms for determining and recording approxi- 
mately the same kinds of data are available. 


2. Class record books. The problem is the same 
The scholarship data included in these books are 
often only complicated minutiae. Sometimes they 


might be more effectively used as projective instru- 


ments to investigate the personality development of 
the teacher than as accurate reports on Johnny and 
Mary. 


3. Honors, awards, distinctions. The more highly 
developed elementary schools do not emphasize 
these things; the more poorly developed schools will 
tend to measure the pupil on too narrow a basis for 
the honor or award to have real significance. 


4. Conduct reports. Schools that are emphasizing 
“conduct,” as opposed to a more creative interpreta- 
tion of behavior, and in conformity with obedience 
and “minding,” might well forget the “conduct” re- 
ports. We now know that behavior is more than 
conduct. 


5. Extracurricular activity records. This type of 
data should be integrated with the anecdotal record 
or the letters to parents. The emphasis is “curricular.” 


Perhaps, too, it is time for us to take another 
look at the absence and tardiness records in the 
elementary school. No, it isn’t heresy to question 
these records. Look at it this w ay. Absence and 
tardiness problems in a well-developed school 
are centered in a reasonably small percentage 
of the pupils—perhaps 10 percent. Why spend 
so much time and effort for the other 90 percent 
in keeping records that say in effect, “This pupil 
presents no attendance problem?’ ’ Of course, 
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there is ADA and a multitude of legal angles, but 
someday we'll challenge the practice, which, in a 
large degree, is a meaningless ritual. 


INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL RECORDS 

A record is apparently the last thing most per- 
sons think about in a creative: way. But records 
are changing. They are changing from dry “what 
has happened” reports to functional devices inte- 
grated with the total school program. Newer 
record programs are concerned more with how 
to help the pupil than with performance records 
and arbitrary standards. Newer types of records 
emphasize study skills, patterns of academic and 
mental dev elopment, i interests and values, creative 
activities, and attitudes. 

Yeager suggests several principles to be fol- 
lowed in the development and management of a 
system of records: (1) teachers accept basic 
initial responsibilities, (2) make a distinction be- 
tween permanent and temporary records, (3) 
have a definite plan for distributing, explaining, 
and collecting all forms, (4) use a calendar for 
reports, (5) follow-up activities to be involved, 
and (6) provisions for regular evaluation of the 
system.® 

The teacher probably has a greater influence 
upon the development of record systems now 
than ever before. This is one of the reasons for 
the greater emphasis upon instructional problems. 
Let’s be objective, tho. Many teachers do not like 
to work on records. Some feel this w ay because 
they do not know the function or value of the 
records they are developing. Others object be- 
cause they do know the function and value of 
the records and are not in sympathy with either. 
In these cases, cooperative evaluation of the 
record system and the development of a records 
handbook may be the answer. 

A part of the responsibility for excessive 
records lies with the “central office.” Unless the 
principals of a system have freedom to work on 
the records and adequate guidance in doing so, 
there will be little improvement. The converse 
is a fact, too. 


THE Division or LABor 


Most elementary schools are now emphasizing 
the self- contained classroom unit. This tends to 





6 Yeager. Op. cit., p. 336. 
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require more emphasis upon classroom pro- 
cedures and records than formerly. Records are 
no exception. In average-sized and smaller schools, 
practically all records except basic administrative 
data should be kept in the classroom. In larger 
schools, there may be some necessity for keeping 
additional data in the principal’s office. Records 
should be kept where they will be used. 

This concept makes it almost imperative that 
the teacher do the major part of the work in- 
volved in record keeping. However, there is no 
doubt that school time should be provided for 
this activity. Also, the use of clerical help for the 
teachers should become the practice rather than 
the exception. A teacher should be allotted a 
reasonable number of hours of such help per year 
to be used as she desires. Such clerks should not 
be used for work involving professional judg- 
ments, of course. 

Elementary school principals should develop 
definite criteria for determining the need for 
office and classroom clerical help. Under any 
conditions, records should be kept at a minimum 
consistent with maximum use. 











A RANDALL 


“The way I have it sized up, he has some strong 
patterns of insecurity and there are obvious per- 
sonality conflicts.” 














RECORDS... 


to keep and to use 


A school’s records are part of its most valuable 
assets. They represent an investment of time and 
effort by the staff and an investment of money 
by the school system. The information they con- 
tain is the phy sical evidence of the school’s ac- 
tivities, many of which are otherwise intangible. 
They should be prepared with care, stored safely 
and conveniently, and used effectively. 

The efficient preparation of records and re- 
ports is largely a matter of wholesome attitudes 
and good housekeeping. In many schools, any 
work connected with keeping records and mak- 
ing reports is regarded as a necessary but not a 
pleasant obligation. When a staff regards every 
operation of preparing records and reports as an 
onerous chore there is usually a reason for it. 
One of the common causes is ignorance of the 
uses to be made of the data once they have been 
compiled. 

The principal faced with this or similar prob- 
lems has two general methods of solution. The 
first of these is a program of in-service training 
to improve the attitudes and the understanding 
of the staff. The second weapon of attack is good 
housekeeping. Both require careful planning, exe- 
cution, control, and evaluation. 

Changing attitudes is a slow process at best 
but by using tact and patience, a principal can 
help his staff accept records and reports as useful 
tools for solving and understanding operational 
problems. 


In-service training 

The details of the in-service training phase of 
this program are beyond the scope of this article 
but the planning should include sessions devoted 
to the mechanics of the record forms, the filing 
system, the sources of information, the routing 
of forms used by several persons, the storage of 


IO 


F. G. WELSHANS 


blanks and supplies, the scheduling of periodic 
reports, and the uses of the completed records 
and reports. 

A well-planned and well-executed program of 
in-service training will produce improvement in 
attitudes because teachers tend to do willingly 
what they know will be beneficial to them or to 
other teachers or to their pupils. Most of the un- 
favorable attitudes are the results of lack of 
knowledge and information. This suggests that 
the in-service training program should be com- 
prehensive and informative. 

The importance of good record-keeping can 


-be stressed. It should be noted that a blank space 


on a form is just as much a part of the tools of 
good record-keeping as are the folders and the 
filing cabinets. Some piece of information belongs 
in that blank. Someone can be responsible for 
filling the blank spaces correctly and promptly. 
Planning determines who that worker is, execu- 
tion provides for the completion of the act, con- 
trol checks on efficiency of the operation, and 
evaluation determines the value of the work 
when it is completed. _ 

Pupil personnel records usually constitute the 
bulk of the records prepared by the instructional 
staff. The in-service training program should, 
therefore, be devoted largely to these. The class- 
room is the source of much pupil personnel data 
which can be entered on the original forms only 
by the homeroom teacher or the class instructor. 


The “time” problem 


One of the common complaints against records 
and reports is the time consumed in their prepara- 
tion. A use-of-time study and the analysis of its 
results by the staff as part of the in-service train- 
ing can be the beginning of a cooperative attack 
on this problem. The size of the school, the com- 
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plexity of the record system, and the policies of 
the school system inject so many variables into 
this problem that each staff must work out the 
solution for itself. However, careful planning and 
scheduling of the term’s recording activities will 
produce a more efficient use of time than will the 
haphazard or last-minute-rush procedures which 
are fairly common causes of complaint. In a small 
school a desk calendar or a bulletin board activi- 
ties chart can serve as a “tickler” to keep record- 
ing and reporting moving on schedule. 

To save time, blank forms should be stored 
where they are readily accessible to the people 
who use them first. Forms used by the teachers 
can be stored outside the office and a staff mem- 
ber can be responsible for replenishing the supply 
when the quantity on hand reaches a prede- 
termined critical number. Much of the operation 
of the pupil personnel record system can be taken 
from the principal by a cooperative division of 
labor based on a balanced delegation of responsi- 
bility and authority to various staff members. A 
well-trained staff, working intelligently and co- 
operativ ely, can integrate recording and report- 
ing so completely that there is ample time for 
everything that needs to be done. This potential 
exists in every staff but the principal must con- 
vert it into an active force if it is to be of benefit 
to his school. 

A personal working schedule can help the 
principal to anticipate the preparation of records 
and reports. Storing records where they are 
readily accessible to typewriter or calculator can 
save valuable minutes. A system of filing which 
puts related information in adjacent folders or 
drawers is not difficult to devise; this saves more 
minutes. Any ingenious housekeeping procedure 
which saves scraps of time or reduces lost motion 
is worth the effort involved in its devising. 

There are some records and reports which are 
primarily the business of the principal. These 
deal with finances, inventories, procurement and 
purchasing, staff personnel, master and operating 
schedules, public relations, outside agencies, sta- 
tistical studies, custodial services, and plant opera- 
tion, to mention but a few. Where clerical as- 
sistance is available, some of the principal’s rou- 
tine record-keeping and reporting can be done 
for him, but clerical assistance is non-existent in 
most small- and medium-size schools and is often 
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inadequate in large schools. Therefore, the princi- 
pal is his own clerk and secretary. Lacking both 
clerical assistance and adequate time, the busy 
principal must utilize good housekeeping as ef- 
fectively as possible or he will be a slave to his 
job seven days a week. 


Evaluation 


Any attack on the problems of efficient record- 
keeping and reporting begins and ends at the 
same place: an evaluation of present practices. 
To know where and what his problems are, to 
know what progress his innovations are making, 
to know what to do next, the principal needs an 
objective evaluation of all of the materials and_ 
procedures he and his staff are using. He is con- 
stantly faced with such questions as these: Are 
these the most efficient forms we could use? Are 
we making needless duplications? Are directions 
being followed? Are we collecting useless data 
and missing useful information? Are the files 
cluttered with inactive material? Are we wasting 
time or effort at any points? 

When he has the answers to these and numer- 
ous questions, the principal is ready to start plan- 
ning, executing, and evaluating all over again. 





SEE PP. 29-38 FOR SPEECHES AND REPORTS 
FROM THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE DEPART- 
MENT HELD IN ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY, 
IN FEBRUARY. 
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RECORDS... 
at Trigg 


KANA PARKS OBERST 


A decade ago, when we were a school of about 
three hundred, every teacher knew every pupil, 
and every pupil knew every teacher. The teach- 

ers knew the pupils’ families—the aunts, and the 
uncles, the grandmothers and even the neighbors. 
The pupils knew which teachers were very strict, 
which teachers were not so strict; and the teach- 
ers knew the pupils’ scholastic records and social 
development thru the grades. 

Our town started a-growing! A military air- 
base! A municipal airport! Small industries 
opened; then larger ones. We built a new school 
building on the old site. Presto! Before it was 
finished, during summer vacation, we doubled 
the faculty and when September came the stu- 
dent body more than doubled. None of the 
teachers knew all the children; none of the chil- 
dren knew all the teachers. No longer did teach- 
ers know aunts, uncles, and cousins. They hardly 
knew fathers and mothers of their own pupils. 

More and more teachers leaned on individual 
cumulative record folders—records written by 
teachers who were often not even acquaintances 
of the present teachers, about pupils who were 
almost strangers. Our school was different! 

Thru trial and error, and the pooling of ideas, 
we changed our former ways of keeping records 
to try to meet the new needs. 

More pupils came! And more pupils came! 
We added faculty members! More pupils made 
more records. Today we have almost three times 
the number of pupils of ten years ago with many 
living on wheels—here’ this month, miles aw ay 
next month—whereas ten years ago our school 


families lived in the same neighborhood, often 
the same houses, year after year. 

Hence, today keeping our records accessible 
and up-to-date is a real task of prime importance 
to classroom teachers, the secretary, and the 
principal. And in our school the secretary is the 
key person in doing this. 

Our secretary does these things: 1) keeps the 
attendance registers; 2) makes the monthly at- 
tendance and bus reports to the superintendent, 
3) posts on permanent records all test scores re- 
ceived from the office of the director of instruc- 
tion; 4) makes permanent records for all new 
pupils enrolling in our school, if it is a first en- 
rolment in a Greenville school; and makes per- 
manent records for all first grade pupils, except 
transfers from another school in the city. As 
pupils withdraw the secretary does the following: 


1. Drops the pupil from the register and closes his 
attendance record. 

2. Marks him “dropped” in the grade-section folders 

where pupils are listed by grade and section. 

Places his duplicate bookcard in the dead file. 

4. Gets the classroom teacher to record the perma- 

nent record scholastic averages and attendance, 

and places the cumulative folder in the dead file. 

Marks “dropped,” and the date, on the registra- 

tion card and files it in alphabetical order in the 

dead card file for the current session. 

6. Notes on the daily attendance sheets for special 
teachers that the pupil is dropped. 


we 


wn 


Classroom teachers keep records for them- 
selves of books taken from the central book 
room. To make it easy for others, who may want 
to locate supplementary books, teachers leave a 
notation in the book folder in the office to show 
which books are in their rooms. Every teacher 
has access to this folder. It’s one of the best time- 
savers for teachers, secretary and principal that 
we have devised. 

Teachers keep class record books to fit their 
needs, and to be meaningful to a substitute 
teacher. All teachers keep an individual folder 
in the classroom for every pupil to file samples of 
daily lessons, creative w riting, art, test papers, 
and special reports. Such folders help pupils, 
teachers, and parents evaluate a pupil’s progress. 

In recent years we have made progress in im- 
proving our reporting to parents, but we have 
not attained perfection by a long ways! Year by 


(Continued on p. 15) 
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Classroom 


Interruptions 


W. W. HARTSELL 


The members of a local group of elementary 
school principals and supervisors of instruction 
in the adjoining North Carolina counties of 
Rowan, Cabarrus, and Iredell feel that school and 
administrative unit levels are the places to apply 
effort for improvement of performance in single 
schools and in groups of schools. In informal 
meetings, sitting around lunchroom tables or in 
a circle, they come to grips with a definite prob- 
lem at each meeting. 

Having recognized that the matter of class- 
room interruptions is a persistent problem and 
a serious one for many principals, they agreed, at 
their December meeting, to give concerted atten- 
tion to a study of that problem.’ Plans called for 
making a one-day survey to gather specific in- 
formation as to the nature and extent of class- 
room interruptions in a typical school day. The 
group believed that the data might serve as a 
starting point for sensitizing school principals, 
teachers, children and other school personnel to 
the problem, might lead them to face the reality 
of the situation in their schools with respect to 
opportunities for teachers and children to work 
together without being unnecessarily disturbed, 
and might stimulate the cooperative action of 
entire staffs toward more efficient management 
of the whole school program. 

A form was worked out with teachers and 
was used for getting data (see Fig. I, p. 14), not 
only on the nature and extent of interruptions 
but also as to the time of day at which inter- 
ruptions were most troublesome and frequent. 
The check list called for information on the fol- 
lowing items: 


1. Time of interruptions within hour limits, between 
8:00 A.M. and 3:00 P.M. 





1 The names of the 22 principals who participated in 
the study reported here are listed in the Authors and 
Artists column on p. 4. 
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MARGARET MYERS 


2. Persons who come to classroom: children, teach- 
ers, principal, supervisors, superintendents, other 
school personnel, parents and outsiders. 

3- Reasons for interruptions: message from princi- 
pal to child, message from parent to child, deliver 
supplies, lunchroom manager to get lunch count, 
other reasons listed specifically. 

4. Suggestions from principals, teachers and children 
of ways to eliminate unnecessary interruptions. 


Questionnaires were returned from 307 teach- 
ers in 26 schools. The schools represented had a 
range of from 3 to 25 teachers. 

The data yielded by the questionnaires revealed 
that interruptions reached proportions which 
were indeed troublesome in some classrooms. A 
total of 1159 interruptions was reported. Of 
those, 863 were by pupils, 112 by principals, 109 
by teachers, 6 by superintendents, 21 by super- 
visors, 107 by other school personnel, go by 
parents, and 31 by outsiders. A high percentage 
of the interruptions seemed to be unnecessary or 
was of questionable importance. Many were un- 
avoidable, but others, relating to routine activi- 
ties, seemed to reflect a lack of planning. 

In round numbers, 33 percent (372 interrup- 
tions, of which 289 were made by pupils) oc- 
curred during the first hour of the school day— 
between 8:00 and g:00 o’clock. The hour during 
which the smallest number occurred was_ be- 
tween 12:00 and 1:00. Of the six percent that 
hour, more than half were made by pupils. Dur- 
ing the other clock hours of the day, the per- 
centages ranged from 11 percent to 15 percent 
of the total. The number of interruptions by 
teachers, principals and other school personnel 
was generally scattered thruout the day, with 
the greatest number of frequencies in the 9:00 to 
10:00 o'clock period. 

On the basis of size of school, the general pat- 
tern of interruptions was not different, tho tabu- 
lations revealed some variations. In the small 
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schools, where the principals were teaching 
principals, announcements were made and mes- 
sages were delivered early and late in the school 
day. 

[he extent to which pupils interrupt the class- 
room activities is not clearly revealed by tabula- 
tions in the pupil column. An analysis of the 
reasons for interruptions by pupils disclosed be- 
yond doubt that pupils carried at least 56 mes- 
sages from principals to teachers and 67 from 
one teacher to another. Many errands were run 
by pupils for other school personnel. Just how 
much of the getting, borrowing, returning of 
equipment, materials and supplies was for staff 
members is concealed. 

In many of the schools there is much pupil- 
teacher planning and working together in the 
development of leadership and responsibility, 
where children from the first grade up share 
responsibilities appropriate to their level of ma- 
turity and development. Interruptions in schools 


which reported that philosophy seemed to cluster 
at the beginning of the first hour and the last part 
of the last hour each day. 

Teachers did not consider as interruptions, 
principals, supervisors, and others visiting classes 
to observe teaching or to help committee groups, 
etc. Nor were parents thought of as interrupt- 
ing the classroom activities when they came to 
visit or to serve as resource persons. Nor chil- 
dren when they were engaged in cooperative 
activities requiring their presence in another 
room. 

Principals, teachers and children were in agree- 
ment that certain types of interruptions should 
be eliminated. They included these: 


Going from room to room with lost and found 
articles. 

Visiting classrooms to get money changed, and 
just visiting. 

Delivering lunch money to small brothers and 
sisters. 
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Borrowi ing and returning physical education and 
other equipment that should be kept in a central 
location. 

Interrupting for matters that could be announced 
on the bulletin board or in notices for the day. 


Teachers suggested the following ways of 
avoiding interruptions: 


Make good use of mail boxes. 

Provide request box in the principal’s office. 

Inform parents of the best way and time to make 
contact with children. 

Confine lunchroom business to first 20 or 30 
minutes of the day. 

Provide a central location for athletic equipment 
and another for lost and found articles. 

Have notices and announcements for the day on 
the bulletin board when teachers arrive. 

Teachers and pupils plan cooperatively to provide 
themselves with materials and to make arrangements 
about equipment they need for the day. 

Keep materials and equipment that teachers share 
with each other in convenient location; if in class- 
rooms, suggest that pupils do not knock on door but 
slip in quietly to get or to return it. 

Have bookcase in the hall for supplementary read- 
ers and music books that are used by several groups. 

Keep section of bulletin board for posting tele- 
phone calls. 


Pupils suggested ways they could help elimi- 
nate unnecessary interruptions: 


Get paper and books, and have money changed 
before school. 

Let first-grade children carry their own money. 
(Suggestion from a first grade.) 

See “our pals” before school and at relaxation 
period. 

Carry our own books to school. 

Let child be in charge of “lost and found” locker. 

Learn “to manage better,” “to have the things we 
need.” 

Put a mail box outside classroom doors for notices 
they could get for teacher. 

Find out about children absent when room groups 
are on the playground together instead of going to 
classrooms to inquire. 

Keep play equipment in central place and let re- 
liable pupils from various rooms check it out and in. 


A number of principals stated that they were 
more aware of the matter of classroom inter- 
ruptions than before participating in the study 
and were consciously refraining from interrupt- 
ing classroom activities so frequently. Principals 
suggested, as things they could do, that they: 


Provide a handbook at the beginning of the year 
to supply information on routine matters. 
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Work out a school calendar in cooperation w ith 
teachers. Keep the expanded monthly calendar on 
the bulletin board each month. 


Provide parents with information as to the most 


convenient way and time to make contact with 
children. 


Place announcements and notices for the day on 


bulletin boards or in teachers’ mail boxes before 
teachers arrive. 

Use fairly-well-qualified pupils to help in the 
office the first thirty minutes and immediately after 
school—excellent help for teaching principals who 
are overwhelmed with daily tasks. 

Work out an arrangement for leaving messages 
when teachers, pupils, parents and others call at the 
office during the absence of the principal. 

Principal and staff members work together to 
create a cooperative spirit on the part of children. 


This kind of school planning and participation 
demands patience, understanding and sympathy, 
but such a program is eminently worth while for 
out of it will come a happy wholesome atmos- 
phere and a cooperative spirit. In such schools, 
when problems are once identified, administra- 
tors, teachers and children will do something 
about them. 
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Records at Trigg 


(Continued from p. 12) 


year our plans for conferences improve. For ex- 
ample, before the end of the first nine-weeks’ 
report card period, the sixth-grade pupils do not 
come to school for one day. On this day, parents 
come for conferences which are scheduled for 
twenty to thirty minutes. This helps to relieve 
report card pressures for teachers, pupi!s, and 
parents. 

In the other grades we schedule parent confer- 
ences during music or physical education periods 
—free periods for homeroom teachers—or from 
3:15 to 3:45, time set aside for parents to come 
by appointment, or as they may desire. More 
and more, conferences are an important part of 
our reporting. 

In addition to conferences, changing report 
cards from six- to nine-weeks’ periods has helped 
to relieve report card pressures. 

These are some of the ways in which we have 
tried to adjust our methods of record-keeping 
and report-making to fit the changing needs of 
our school. 
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THE lif Made 
UDGET 


GEORGE R. REYNOLDS 

Budget-making privileges for an elementary 
school staff are a lovely thing to look at from 
afar. When they become a reality you have a 
tiger by the tail. If a whole staff takes part in 
mr the budget, you have a problem in human 
relations and organization that will require all 
the skills in working together that can be 
mustered. 

[he problem is simple to state. A group of 
professional people, each with his own back- 
ground of experience and training as well as the 
common understandings of the school and school 
system, must select within the realities of com- 
munity willingness and ability to provide, per- 
haps a thousand different items which are best 
suited to promote the educational program of 
the school’s children. All of these elements are 
tailor-made. The budget-making program should 
also be tailor-made. But problems have similari- 
ties as well as differences—or sharing ideas would 
be a waste of time. 

What are some of the common problems? 


teachers are different and have different require- 
ments 

some purchases will be professionally unsound 
as long as staff members are less than perfect 
tiere may be waste thru unwise selection 
pressures of time put an unhealthy strain on the 
staft 
pressures 
forgotten 
pressures of time prevent the principal from 
making a proper evaluation of the budget 
complete information necessary for ordering 
is often not provided by those requiring the 
items 

the secretary must spend an inordinate amount 
of time assembling the hundreds of items for 
typing, to the detriment of the whole school 
distribution of supplies and equipment, ordered 
to meet individual needs, is difficult and things 
go astray ° 


of time mean important items are 


* 
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A few bouts with such difficulties as these and 
a principal is only human if he wishes he could 
drop the whole business. But two ideas may prove 
keys to solving these problems. 

The first is time. There is never enough of it 
at budget time. A question suggests itself: Must 
budget- making be an activity restricted to speci- 
fied ‘days i in the school year? Efficiency is usually 
thought of as getting the job done without lost 
motion in the shortest possible time. But some 
jobs are done more efficiently if they are stretched 
out. Perhaps making a budget, because it involves 
many details and because it calls for the highest 


lev el of professional knowledge, is one of these. 


A year-round budget- making procedure, lasting 
from the completion of one budget until the com- 
pletion of the next, offers many advantages. It 
then becomes possible— 

* for those who will use the articles to order 
them (The waste that inevitably occurs when 
one, no matter how clever, orders for another 
should be gone.) 

for staff members to record their needs, in a 
form which can become the budget, as they 
come across them in the course of their daily 
work (Forgotten or ill-chosen items should 
become few in number.) 

for the staff to consider as a group, from time 
to time during the year, the qualities and de- 
ficiencies of the thousands of items from which 
they have to choose (Ti his pooling of pro- 
fessional knowledge should minimize the short- 
comings of individual knowledge.) 

for the principal to share the evaluating of the 
budget with the rest of the staff and to learn 
from them (Hurried and sometimes unjust 
evaluation should be minimized. ) 

for the assembling of the budget to be just that 
and not a problem in selecting and evaluating 
as well (Selection, evaluation and assembling of 
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a budget cannot be done well and without 
nervous strain in a short time.) 


The second key is a device for recording needs 
that will serve both the teachers and the person 
who assembles the budget. Forms are only odious 
when they make work instead of saving it. To 
save work they should be made for the specific 
job. The device reproduced here was made to 
fit one situation, but it may illustrate some ways 
in which such a form may do its job. 





BUDGET ORDER FORM 


PO WG nia ites mation eeiee ncn 

DN oc cia Gia ~ 2 anaeenamwamlasee aobamebek bin 
(name) 

PE. wlnciucswctomaee re eee ean ee 

ITEM 


(Use exact title as in catalogue; include num- 
bers, specifications, etc., if any.) 


Unit List Price: 


Total Price: 


Teacher Requesting: 


NI org bd So acu oralaeeiaica i bined ae oat weal cals wee 
(quantity - initials) 











With such a device it becomes possible— 
for all members of the staff to keep their own file 
of needed items thruout the year in preparation 
for budget assembling time 

to make sure that all the information needed for 

ordering is supplied (On this budget order form 

staff members know that to secure items they must 
fill every blank except accoUNT NUMBER and 

DELIVERED. ) 

for the secretary to alphabetize items quickly 

(With these budget order forms, each one of 

which contains only one item, she arranges them 

first by Account Number, then alphabetizes them 
by Supplier’s name and finally by Item name.) 

* for the secretary to transcribe the information 
on the budget order form to the final budget 
form quickly and easily (The items on this budget 
order form are arranged so that the typist’s eye 
can go from top to bottom as she types from left 
to right on the final budget form.) 
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to make distribution correctly and easily (Every 
item ordered can be initialed by the staff member 
on delivery.) 

to make budget- -making and inventory-keeping one 
process (After delivery is made, budget order 
forms for equipment can be filed by Item name. ) 


A budget that grows out of the combined 
knowledge and experience of the entire staff 
should be a professionally sound budget. A 
budget that takes shape over an entire year should 
be a budget that is economical in terms of time, 
nerves and the community’s pocketbook. A 
budget that utilizes a simple, uniform device for 
recording needed data in a usable form should be 
a budget easily constructed. The tiger may have 
turned into a kitten. 

There are many arguments in the name of de- 
mocracy for making the budget a whole staff 
problem. They are good, valid and important 
arguments. This article has attempted only to 
suggest some ways thru which a democratic pro- 
cedure may do a better job of serving the pro- 
fessional, economic and administrative needs of 
an elementary school. 
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‘Let Mary Leauve Early Today”’ 


Into every elementary principal's office there 
streams the usual quota of requests for children 
to be dismissed from school at some time earlier 
than the regular dismissal time. Visits to doctors, 
illness of children, accidents, important business 
appointments and emergencies at home are but a 
partial list of the many requests which are re- 
ceived. 

Analysis of the requests indicates that these 
may be categorized into three groupings: (1) 
routine, (2) emergency, and (3) unusual. 

Each grouping requires definite policies and 
procedures, carefully developed and efficiently 
carried out in order that children are properly 
safeguarded at all times. 

In the first category we find requests for chil- 
dren to visit doctors, dentists, oculists and others 
for medical treatment. These are mingled with 
requests made by parents for social reasons in- 
cluding permission to attend mother’s second 
wedding, buying new clothes, or a visit to Santa 
Claus. 

Fortunately, requests such as the above give 
very little difficulty. School policy is clearly de- 
fined and well stated and for the most part < appli- 
cation of this policy makes it possible to arrive 
at a solution whereby the child does not have to 
be excused before the regularly scheduled dis- 
missal. An example of such a stated policy is 
noted below: 


No pupils shall be permitted to leave school before 
the regular hour of closing, except for some extra- 
ordinary reason, of which the principal shall be 
judge. ... 

Private lessons in music, drawing, dancing and all 
other subjects shall not be cc.sidered sufficient 
reason for excusing a pupil before the regular closing 
hour! ! 


, 





| Rules of the Board of School Commissioners. Depart- 
ment of Education. Baltimore, Maryland. 1944. p. 97. 
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Where the school policy is clearly defined by 
the local school commissioners, it is the responsi- 
bility of the school principal to interpret the 
ruling to the parent, to the child, and to the com- 
munity, and to enforce the ruling. That there are 
times when it becomes necessary to make excep- 
tions is to be recognized. One example of this 
was during World War II when parents experi- 
enced difficulty in securing dental and medical 
appointments and, in many cases, only school- 
hour appointments could be scheduled. In these 
cases, permission was granted because the direct 
relationship to the health of the pupil was recog- 


‘nized. During the present period, in many in- 


stances, the cooperation of the local medical and 
dental group may be secured by calling those 
concerned and havi ing such appointments sched- 
uled for a later time in the day. 

While these requests may be readily handled 
there is yet another category far more puzzling 
and necessitating emergency action on the part 
of the principal. The followi ing are familiar scenes 
in many schools: 


Johnny’s face is flushed; his temperature is 100°; 
he has a headache. Johnny’s teacher thinks he should 
go home but Johnny doesn’t know where his mother 
might be. What does the school do? 


Sam comes in from the playground hopping on 
one foot and with his arms around the shoulders of 
two of his friends. He winces when his ankle is 
touched and the principal realizes that his 30-hour 
first-aid certificate will be of little value here; medi- 
cal attention is obviously required. What does the 
school do? 


An unanticipated snow storm blankets the city. 
Transportation begins slowing down all traffic and 
a radio message is received notifying the school and 
parents of an earlier school-closing time. Not all 
parents are going to be at home to receive their 
children and the school is confronted by a very real 
problem of what to do. 
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These are emergency situations requiring that 
pupils leave school before the regular dismissal 
time. It is as important for the schools to know 
what to do with the pupils as it is for the parents 
to be reassured that these emergency situations 
will be met quickly and efficiently. 

An immediate solution is that there be a well- 
formulated policy, which is publicized to the 
parents, for dealing with such emergencies. This 
policy should be one that is formulated as the 
result of group judgment on the part of ong 
and teachers. Once its policy is formulated, 
letter should be sent to each home pe 
the parents with the school policy. The Parent- 
Teacher meeting becomes a channel thru which 
to inform the parents of what action would be 
taken in an emergency. These plans are also ex- 
cellent copy for the community newspapers and 
for the school radio programs. 

The important factor here is that each parent 
has a very clear understanding of what the school 
will do, should an emergency arise and it become 
necessary to send the child home. This knowledge 
will serve to reassure parents and relieve them 
of much of the anxiety they may have concern- 
ing the handling of their children during the 
emergency. 

In order to act quickly and efficiently, it is 
imperative that the school have detailed infor- 
mation on hand concerning each pupil. A form 
completed at the time of registration can be help- 
ful. A form such as the one shown in Figure I, 
p. 20, might be used. 

In some schools parents are requested to fur- 
nish the name of the family doctor so that in 
any emergency the school might call him for 
immediate medical attention to the pupil. This 
record should be placed with the permanent 
records of the child and kept on record as he 
goes thru school, with provision made for peri- 
odic revisions of the information. 

Where the school encounters any difficulty in 
securing this information, it may be possible to 
enlist the aid of interested PTA members in visit- 
ing the homes of those for whom forms are in- 
complete. This will offer yet another means of 
interpreting the school’s program of caring for 
pupils in emergency situations. 

It is also possible that this data may serve to 
cover still another group of situations which 
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may best be categorized as the unusual and com- 
prise requests such as the following: 


A stranger to the school tells the principal a story 
of estrangement from his family and expresses a 
desire to see his child. Should permission be granted? 

A man in uniform, who reports that he has just 
returned from Korean duty and does not want to 
wait until the closing bell, asks permission to see his 
child. What should the school do? 

A telephone call, purportedly from a neighbor, 
requests that a pupil be excused to go to the hospital 
with a sick parent in a car which will be waiting 
outside the school building. What should be done? 


Since requests in this category are more un- 
usual, each must be handled on its own merits 
and with full consideration for the child and the 
nature of the request. 

Careful questioning of those making the re- 
quest is essential. In the case of broken homes, 
it is helpful for the school to have noted in the 
pupil record which parent is responsible for the 
child. Often the child himself can enlighten the 
principal as to the home situation and as to 
whether the request is legitimate. It is also possi- 
ble to permit the child to come to the office and 
for the principal to be reassured by both the 
child and the individual seeking permission to 
see the child, that they know each other. Where 
older brothers and sisters are present in the 
school, it is possible to secure their help in identi- 
fying the person asking to see the child. 

Telephone calls to the home or place of em- 
ployment of the parent may serve to further 
validate the reason being given to the school 
principal. In any call involving a child, it is al- 
ways better to be reassured pf the validity of 
the call by calling back to the home for verifica- 
tion. 

Whatever the reason, it is most important that 
we safeguard the child against any accident which 
may be caused while leaving on an early dis- 
missal from school. Protection furnished by 
Women Crossing Guards and Police Officers is 
not available during earlier dismissals and it is, 
therefore, very important that as few children 
as possible leave school to pass unprotected cross- 
ways. 

Routine requests for early dismissal can, there- 
fore, be handled by careful interpretation of 
stated policy. Emergency dismissal procedures 
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ue the joint responsibility of parents and teach- 
rs and need to be fully explained to all con- 


selves that the nation was recently shocked at 
what occurred when a child was released from 





cerned; and the unusual requests seem best han- 
died by the exercise of good judgment on the 
part of the principal. 

While many of these precautions may seem 
elaborate, we need only to remind our- 


school to a stranger. Careful procedures developed 
in each school to insure the safety of its pupils 
will be reassuring to parents and will indicate to 
parents that the safety of our pupils is of utmost 


overly importance to us. 


FIGURE I 





DAVID E. WEGLEIN 
SCHOOL NO. 


ADDRESS 
PHONE 


Pupil’s Name 


Dear Parents, 


Sometimes we must send our children home before 3 o’clock. Please tell us what 
to do if your 


1. Child is sent home sick or hurt. 


2. Child is sent home because of a snaw storm or other bad weather conditions. 


Should he Yes No 


1. Come home right a eee eee 


2. Go to a neighbor’s or relative’s home if you are 
not at home 


add ou nese 6 WRAP AEN A ORR HO KORO eReeS 


Rietetewe's WOO GE OGEGTOES... ...... 0 cc ccc ccc cccccvcccccevccusecceecceceoes 


Please give place and phone where: 
MN 0 Sf es . oso e AU wee bub ele adela ee bees Mave bedaneesee 
ole eum as she kee od bss in ue ieee ae eee ae eee 


Does your child have brothers or sisters in School No. 2? 


Write names below: 
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BASKET MESSENGER 


In our school we have found that a morning 
and afternoon “Basket Messenger” saves us time. 
Once each session, the student messenger delivers 
to each classroom any materials, notices or mes- 
sages which must reach the teacher or the class 
quickly. At the same time, any requests, reports, 
or messages to the office are collected from the 
teacher. The “Basket Messenger” supplements 
the office bulletin board and the teachers’ mail- 
boxes as daily means of communication. Inter- 
ruptions are cut to a minimum and the secretary 
and the teachers know that they have a con- 
venient, reliable method of classroom-office col- 
lections and delivery. 

Marcaret W. EFRAEMSON, Principal 
Walton School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE 


Eight principals in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
feel that most of their time should be devoted to 
the instructional programs of their schools rather 
than to time-consuming correspondence. By full 
use of personnel and facilities of the school sys- 
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tem the principals contend that it is possible to 
reduce considerably the amount of mail that 
needs their personal attention. 

Letters and other forms of communication are 
routed immediately and directly to teachers or 
other personnel most directly concerned with 
the contents. This includes questionnaires and 
requests for opinions. 

Referring correspondence to the immediate at- 
tention of those individuals closest to the problem 
makes for promptness. The teacher who handles 
a particular piece of correspondence may call on 
the secretary for typing and other clerical help. 
This insures the principal having all correspond- 
ence records in his office even tho the letters 
originate in many rooms in his building. Such 
procedures give the principal more “time for 
the job,” and they have other values too. The 
use of such procedures helps to 1) build a school 
faculty with a better morale, 2) establish a feel- 
ing of common purposes, and 3) set up a flow of 
information between the staff and the principal’s 
office. 

The superintendent’s office provides forms, 
standard printed notices, routing blanks, permis- 
sion slips, visitors’ reports, and finance reports 
which further speed the paper work that is neces- 
sarily part of a principal’s job. By full use of 
mimeograph and ditto machines, forms and 
notices are made for use in individual schools to 
cut more “paper” corners. 

One principal says that he has further reduced 
his personal work with correspondence by use 





How do you handle telephone calls, office 
correspondence, bulletins to teachers, and 
all of the hundred and one details that go 
along with a good school program? Have 
you worked out some effective procedures 
that might be helpful for others? Would 
you like to read about ways other princi- 
pals are handling some of ‘the daily prob- 
lems of school management? 

Here is a “trial run” on what will become 
a regular feature, if you like it and if enough 
contributions come in to keep it alive and 
valuable. Send in your ideas—they may be 
just what a fellow principal needs to help 
him solve a worrisome problem. 
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vf a secretary who can build his letters from brief 
notes. Another principal says: “Best use is made 
f clerical help by making sure that the secretary 
well informed on all school matters. Then she 
in go ahead and initiate communications with- 
out taking the time of the principal.” 
lo sum up: these eight elementary school 
principals feel that correspondence is an essential 
two-way communication between schools and 
between school and community. Such communi- 
cation is most effective if it is referred promptly 
to the right person for action. 
Contributed by Grorce Bonp, HERBERT 
Dopp, CHartes P. Furney, Rutn Hart, 
Watrer Maxwett, W. Ross McGeuHer, 
Mrs. A. O. Orricer, and Hartiey J. 
SCHULTZ, with assistance from Reer WaAL- 
prop, Education Editor, Public Schools, Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee. 


OrFicE Boys AND GIRLS 


The time-saving devices that help in this build- 
ing are the office boys and girls! This school has 
an enrolment of 420 students. It has 13 teachers, 
one full-time principal, and no secretarial help. 
In order to operate the school in a satisfactory 
manner, some office help is a must. 

Office help was secured by giving all of the 
students in the six grades an opportunity to be 
an office boy or an office girl—if they desired. 
They would be on for one day at a time, with 
everyone taking a turn. In order for pupils not to 
miss their school work, they worked on assign- 
ments in the office. 

A written list of jobs to be done is posted in the 
office. The list includes these things: 

1. answer the telephone 
collect attendance slips 
figure the lunch count 
punch lunch tickets 
return lunch tickets to rooms 
receive guests when the principal is busy 
or gone 
7. deliver messages 


tN 
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The students really enjoy the responsibility 
and take a great deal of pride in being on office 
duty. The parents agree 100 percent that it is 
exceptionally good training and valuable experi- 


Nw 
Nw 


ence. It is very good for public relations and 
many favorable comments have been received 
from visitors. 

Harotp O. Ne son, Principal 

Whittier School 

Boise, Idaho 


Our TEACHERS LIKE SELF-SERVICE 


It gives them what they want, when they want 

Teachers always seemed to send for miscel- 
laneous blank forms at the most inopportune 
moments! The office was unable to handle major 
services, because of the constant demand for 
little services considered emergencies. Therefore, 
we set up a self-service plan in the conference 
room for teachers, located across the hall from 
the office. A filing cabinet containing drawers of 
varying sizes was placed in this room to hold all 
blank forms used during the year. Careful ar- 
rangement of these forms in labeled filing draw- 
ers, together with operation of the self-service 
plan, has made all of this material easily accessible 


to teachers at their own timing. 


It works for the circulation of information 
bulletins, too. We never found our bulletin board 
large enough to hold all the unread notices and 
the unending stack of new ones, too. Teachers, 
dismayed at the sight, often shrugged or even 
turned aw ay, not knowi ing where to begin. To 
solve this problem, one wide flat drawer in the 
filing cabinet is labeled “Notices.” Three manila 
filing jackets are marked boldly—‘“Read Im- 
mediately,” “Read At Your Leisure,” “Schedules 
for Important Events.” 

Each bulletin is dated and stamped with teach- 
ers’ room numbers before it is dropped into the 
appropriate manila folder. Teachers are thus 
guided to read urgent things first. Every three or 
four days folders : are checked and teachers who 
have missed important communications are asked 
to read them before leaving for the day. 

This is the communications center for others 
who serve our school. The school nurse, the 
doctor, and special teachers or consultants each 
have designated file drawers where classroom 
teachers may place a request for service. This 
enables the personnel on irregular schedules to 
proceed with their programs of supporting serv- 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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Good Office Help 


School administrators—superintendents and 
principals, alike—believe that, generally, every 
school should have full-time clerical service. 
They are usually agreed that better and more- 
efficiently- -operated schools result from such a 
practice. But in the Columbus schools, as in 
many other school systems, we are longer on 
know ledge of how to have good schools than we 
are On money to put our “know ledge” to good 
use. The elementary schools of Ohio’s capital 
city have clerical service only about half the time. 

The days on which Columbus elementary 
schools do not have regular clerical help have 
become a challenge to administrators. Some ways 
in which our principals have met this challenge 
are shown in the pictures on p. 24-25. Pupils help 
in the office and thruout the school. But these 
pupils have been used only where educational 
opportunities exist for the children. For example, 
pupils distribute mail, both inter-school and gov- 
ernment mail, to the mailboxes of the teachers. 
They thus learn the importance of alphabetical 
arrangement in a functional experience. Children 
help, under the supervision of the principal or 
the part-time clerk, in the filing of pupils’ di- 
rectory cards, and learn how to do still more 
complicated filing. 

Children who help in offices have opportunity 
to practice the good manners they learn at home 
and in the classrooms. They meet parents who 
come to the office while the principal is busy. 
They are taught good telephone technics and 
have an opportunity to use them. 

Certain principles of good office management 
are taught to the pupils. These principles are im- 
portant guides for both administrators and chil- 
dren as they work together to give maximum 
service to fellow pupils and to the public. These 
principles include, among others, the following: 
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1. Cheerfulness. Problems met with a smile are 

already half solved. 

Helpfulness. It is essential to make the people 

who come to the office feel that you are glad 

they brought their problems to vou. We must 
remember that the schools belong to the pub- 
lic; office workers are there to help. 

3. Objectivity. Those in the office who meet 
problems must be analytical in helping to work 
out solutions. The emotional approach to prob- 
lem solving, or any approach which involves 
favoritism, serves only to becloud the issues. 

4. Brevity. To get the day’s work done we need 

to save time—as much time as it is possible to 

save and still be polite and friendly. 

Responsibility. Pupils learn to assume a serious 

attitude toward the importance of remembering 

messages and assisting with office work. 

6. Public relations. Those who work in school 
offices represent the whole school. Frequently, 
they are the only contact the public has with 
the school. Such workers, whether adults or 
children, should reflect a spirit of cooperation 
within the school. Parents and pupils sense the 
tenor of the whole school thru these contacts. 


tN 
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Columbus administrators, and parents, too, feel 
that children who help in the principal’s office 
have a learning experience that can be gained in 
no other way. They feel that such services by 
children more than justify the extra time required 
to instruct them in these practices. It is important 
that children can help with office responsibilities 
and, at the same time, gain from the experience. 
But it is by no means the complete answer to 
the need for adequate clerical assistance, at a 
mature level and with some continuity of experi- 
ence on the job. The contribution children can 
make should be recognized for the value it has. 
But is it too much to hope that before long par- 
ents and others will recognize the real need for 
full-time clerical service, see its relation to a good 
school program, and provide the support needed 
to make such service a reality. 
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Using the inter-comjunicz 
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CHILDREN HELP WITHT 


Contributed by ROBERT L. 


McGuffey Elementary Siool, C 


See page 23 for a description of the way in wich cl 
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Helping the school nurse. 


Learning to use a tape recorder. 
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Learning good telephone technics. Greeting school visitors. 
Photos from the Columbus Public Schools 
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(Continued from p. 22) 


ice with the greatest dispatch and the least possi- 
ble confusion. 

Self-made schedules for using special rooms 
and equipment are a part of the plan. Teachers 
themselves construct master building schedules 
tailored to meet individual needs. Blank forms 
showing days of the week at the top, and list- 
ing special rooms—auditorium, library, kitchen, 
workshop, visual aids, playroom—are mimeo- 
graphed. Teachers make reservations by entering 
their names and time period in the appropriate 
space. 

Another schedule lists on a similar weekly form 
various items of equipment such as phonograph, 
television set, movie projector, slide projector 
and tape recorder. Teachers use this in the same 
manner as that described above. 

The science, art, music and physical education 
teachers each submit in advance a blank schedule 
for their visits to our building. On these, classroom 


teachers indicate the type of assistance desired: 


and the time this is wanted. 

In every way teachers are happier because they 
make their own choices and serve their own 
wants at their own timing. 

Roperta S. BaRNEs, Administrative Principal 
Truesdell Laboratory School 
Washington, D. C. 


TELEPHONE CALLS 


It is important that parents and others who 
need to call the school feel that telephone service 
is rendered gladly. At the same time, they must 
realize that the school is an important business 
and a big one which requires an organized plan 
or system for giving this service. 

The plan which is decided upon may be de- 
scribed in a letter which is mimeographed and 
sent to each home represented in the school. The 
letter can be accompanied by a card-plaque en- 
titled “School Telephone Schedule.” This card- 
plaque can list the times which are being re- 
served for various types of calls—general busi- 
ness calls to the principal, messages for teachers 
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and children, emergency calls—insofar as emer- 
gency calls can be regulated. The letter which 
accompanies the card-plaque can do these things: 
1) request parents to attach the card to the tele- 
phone directory for ready reference; 2) inform 
the parents about the w ays in which telephone 
calls are being handled—and w hy they are being 
handled in these ways. The letter can explain 
that the principal teaches part of the day, if that 
is the case, and can be in his office only at certain 
times. It can explain that the principal works 
with teachers and other members of the school 
staff during part of the day and is not readily 
available for calls at those times. It can explain 
that there is no secretarial help, or only part- 
time secretarial help, and that this must be taken 
into account in planning how to handle telephone 
calls. And the letter can explain why and in what 
ways students assist with telephone calls. 

Such a letter is one step in helping parents 
understand and cooperate with the school’s tele- 
phone policy and procedures. It needs to be 
supplemented by teachers, principal, and chil- 
dren—thru conversation in the home and thru 
discussion in parent meetings. Frequently, parents 
can participate in developing procedures for good 
use of the telephone as a means of communica- 
tion between the home and the school. 

The problem of having classes disrupted by 
telephone calls to teachers can assume serious 
proportions, if parents, teachers and children are 
not informed about the policy to be followed. 
There are exceptions, of course, but usually, 
teachers should not leave classes to answer tele- 
phone calls unless there is an emergency situation 
that requires the teacher’s reply in person and 
at once. In most instances, messages may be 
placed in the “Teachers’ Communication Ex- 
change” or in the mail box, with proper instruc- 
tions such as “Call at your convenience,” or “Call 
before 3:15 today.” Also, a bulletin board in the 
hall near the principal’s office can be used suc- 
cessfully to carry announcements for teachers, 
including telephone calls. 

The problem of children’s use of the school 
telephone needs careful attention. Actually, there 
is a good learning situation involved. Children 
can discuss the problem of their use of the tele- 
phone and see what it means in terms of time and 
of consideration for others. With some guidance 
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from their teachers, children can work out con- 
structive suggestions to regulate their use of the 
telephone. 

The careful handling of telephone calls has 
much to do with school “climate.” Cooperative 
school planning is necessary for working out 
practical methods. And parents should be in- 
formed about the school’s policies and plans so 
that they may work with the school to make the 
telephone procedures effective. 

Mrs. Louis S. Pirrman, Principal 
Lakeside Elementary School 
Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas 


PARENTS HELP 


In order to find time for real educational lead- 
ership, a principal must face the fact that he is 
not indispensable; that others can do jobs well 
and efficiently, if given the opportunity to do 
them and freedom to use their own creative 
talents. Teacher and parent committees which 
really function can relieve the principal of many 
duties. 

We have a Cafeteria Parent Committee which 
sells cafeteria lunch tickets, and provides three 
hostesses daily for the lunch rooms from 12 Noon 
to 1:30 P.M. This relieves both the teachers and 
the principal, and brings parents from all grades 
into the school. Because these parents feel useful 
and a real part of the school, this practice has 
proved to be a splendid public relations activity. 

Louise E. Broappus, Principal 
William Fox School 
Richmond, Virginia 


HELPS FOR OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


It is difficult for a principal to organize his 
many tasks so that he will find time to do all of 
them efficiently. But there are devices, pro- 
cedures and methods for effective organization 
of office work. 

Three folders on a principal’s desk can help 
him keep his work organized and his desk clear. 
These folders are labeled: “Today’s Work,” 
“Work Deferred,” and “Items to be Filed.” For 
urgent matters, the principal uses a scratch pad 
and records only one idea or task on a sheet. 
When an activity is finished, the principal okays 
the sheet containing the completed item. 
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Another useful timesaver is the “Engagement 
Book.” For this book, use sheets of paper 84% x 
11 inches, one sheet for each month. Block off 
each sheet and record days of the week across 
the top and dates of month in the upper right 
hand corner of each block. One of these forms 
provides space to write appointments, confer- 
ences and other engagements for a whole month! 
Without thumbing thru a number of pages, a 
principal can view immediately his plans and 
promises to date. 

Making and using forms for routine office ac- 
tivities will save time and help to systematize 
duties. Some forms commonly used are: assign- 
ment, withdrawal, visitation, health, acciinek 
field trip, tardy, absentee, behavior, excuse, and 
teacher’s requests for classroom supplies. 

There are certain practices and policies that 
a school office can develop which will conserve 
time and energy. First, a principal should have 
“Office Hours” so that patrons will know when 
to phone or to visit him. Second, he must dele- 
gate some of his work to others. Many routine 
tasks can be handled successfully by the secre- 
tary, faculty members, or pupils. Third, parents 
are eager to work, and they have many skills 
Ww ty a principal can utilize. Finally, a principal 
can increase office efficiency by planning before- 
school tasks and by reserving special days of the 
week or month for such activities as records, re- 
ports, bulletins, letter-writing, book ordering, in- 
ventories and requisitions. 

Pau E. Bowes, Principal 
John Marshall Elementary School 
Newport News, Virginia 


MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS 


How often we hear the principal of an ele- 
mentary school say, “If I just had the time I 
would . ig Unquestionably, a secretary is the 
best ‘ ‘device” for saving time that the principal 
can have. However, since many elementary prin- 
cipals must be clerks and teachers, too, the fol- 
lowing devices suggested by principals of Gal- 
veston elementary schools may be of some value. 

An alphabetical file of all pupils enrolled, with 
the room assignment, address, parent’s name, 
telephone number, alternate number, and physi- 
cian’s name will simplify many personnel prob- 
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lems. Similar cards, filed with all children of one 
family together, are also helpful. 

Rosters of each class, with name, address, phone 
number, and parent’s name, save time when new 
pupils are enrolled or when absentees are checked. 
[hese lists are also valuable to the school nurse 
and to the PTA for contacting parents. 

Most helpful to substitute teachers is a loose- 
leaf notebook for each teacher, containirg a 
simplified floor plan of the building, the class 
roll, schedule of activities, lists of members of 
groups and committees in the room, and infor- 
mation concerning the established routine of the 
school such as supervision of the cafeteria, the 
library, and play activities. 

Careful planning, ability to put first things 
first, and proper mental attitude toward utilizing 
the time we have, will enable the principal to 
say,... “and I have the time to do this.” 

Marcuerire M. Quisepeaux, Principal 

Davy Crockett School 
Galveston, Texas 


[here are two extremes from which to regard 
the school office. It is the “lair of the monster” 
or the habitat of a nice, sloppy type of principal. 
In either case, office appearance, processes and 
routines likely will reflect the character of the 
occupant; and, in either case, both human rela- 
tions and efficiency likely will suffer. 

In general, office practices should be geared to 
efficiency, but with wholesome regard for the 
people affected. The office should not be regarded 
as an inner sanctum but as a functional center 
which relates to the rest of the building by pro- 
cedures and devices which accord the relation- 
ship desirable emotional tone. Accomplishment 
of this ideal permits latitude in planning among 
buildings. 

Consider the appearance of the office. It is not 
uncommon to see homely touches such as dra- 
peries, curtains, rugs, and flowers. These may be 
purchased and installed; or, teachers and children 
may share in prov iding these details. Children 

can make and maintain all of these. Which al- 
ternative best furthers the relationship of the 
“office” to the rest of the building? 

Another area is materials. Obviously, their 

distribution requires some system, but must that 
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system make supplicants of teachers and chil- 
dren? Are not the materials for use? Of course, 
the school observes a strict budget. But what is 
the budget for? Better to get materials used at 
some possible loss than to prohibit their use thru 
constrictive procedures which lead teachers to 
say, “I would have, but it involved too much red 
tape.” Why not make materials readily accessible 
to teachers and pupils? 

Some principals suggest office bulletin boards 
as unifying and morale building devices. These 
are not the bulletin boards used exclusiv ely by 
the principal for admonitions and decrees. These 
are boards which reflect general activities, an- 
nounce committee meetings, and perhaps, at 
times, display a bit of satire at the expense of the 
principals. However, these principals say that 
costs in €go are more than offset by gains in 
building morale. 

A final type of device is best illustrated by a 
specific school. An i important feature of the office 
in this school is a special bulletin board captioned 
“little-known facts about well-known people.” 
Each week a staff member receives recognition 
for something done, or said, or written. Staff 
members learn to appreciate one another, and, 
individually, they receive the recognition that is 
their due. 

All these things are related to the function of 
the principal’s office. For certainly one function 
of that office is to help set the tone of the school 
—to establish a friendly, easy atmosphere con- 
sistent with efficiency on the job. 

C. E. Srewarrt, Principal 
Grant School 
Ferndale, Michigan 








Wuat? The Thirteenth Conference on 
Elementary Education. Sponsored 
by the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals and North- 
western University. 

WueEN? = July 5-16, 1954. 

Where? Northwestern University (down- 
town campus on Lake Shore 
Drive), Chicago, Illinois 


SEE YOU THERE! 
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from the Annual Meeting .. 


ATLANTIC CITY. NEW JERSEY — FEBRUARY I-13. 1954 








Two of the major speeches, a digest of some of the reports from the 
discussion groups on “A Well-Balanced Curriculum for Elementary School 
Children,” an excerpt from a speech given at one of the special conferences, 
and the report of the Resolutions Committee are included in the following 
pages to give you a partial picture of the recent annual meeting. Dr. Laura 
Zirbes, who gave the talk at the opening session, prepared an article covering 
the major ideas which she discussed. Dr. William G. Carr provided a copy 
of the talk be delivered at the final general session. We had announced that 
we would also include the speech given by Dr. Ethel Alpenfels at the dinner 
meeting. We are sorry to report that we cannot make good on that agree- 
ment because we have been unable to secure a copy of Dr. Alpenfels’ speech. 








A Well-Balanced Curriculum for 
Elementary School Children 


Summary prepared by Lian §. GLAscor, princi- 
pal, and Dororny E. Bocan, teacher, Ludlow School, 
Washington, D. C. 


At the annual meeting, the first two sessions 
of the study groups were devoted to considera- 
tion of “A Well-Balanced Curriculum for Ele- 
mentary School Children.” Convention members 
were divided into sixteen groups, designated A 
thru P. Reports were received from nine! of 
these groups in time to be incorporated in this 
summary. 


Curriculum was defined as “All the experiences 
provided for pupils under the guidance of the 
school.” A balanced curriculum was further de- 
scribed as a series of experiences under school 





1 Reporters for these nine groups were: Cecil R. Gates, 
Morgantown, W. Va.; Harry B. Gorton, Spring City, 
Pa.; Bernice W. Gould, Boulder, Colo.; A. W. Krueger, 
Wauwatosa, Wis.; Kathryn Faner Lobban, Flint, Mich.,; 
Charles P. Reed, Brockton, Mass.; Bess Roberts, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; J. Wilbur Walker, Greenville, S. C.; Hilda M. 
Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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supervision which meet the needs of the child— 
physical, mental, emotional and social. 


A listing of the factors principals must strive 
to balance in the curriculum was an interesting 
contribution. Here is the list: 

We must keep a balance between— 


cooperation and competition 

content and skills 

tension and release of tension 

creativity and conformity. 

The discussion led into the means of achieving 

a balanced curriculum, and the following ideas 
were expressed: 
1. Evaluate the present curriculum. Improve 
upon its weaknesses and build upon its 
strengths. 
Study community needs and take them into 
account in planning the curriculum. 
Adapt state guides and courses of study to 
local needs. 


N 


—) 
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}. Use resource people from the community for 
vitalizing the school program. 
Enlist the aid of classroom teachers, special 
teachers, supervisors, curriculum coordinators, 
parents. 


\luch was said regarding principal-teacher re- 
lationships, and there was discussion of methods 
for dealing with new and inexperienced teachers, 
teachers “set” in their ways, and teachers who 
are trained for high school and placed in ele- 
mentary school positions. Suggested helps for 
the improvement of teaching were cadet-teacher 
programs, helping-teacher programs, demonstra- 
tions, in-service meetings, workshops, child study 
programs. 

The following seems a fine summary statement 
of the principal-teacher relationships: 

The principal has a responsibility to help his 
teachers develop their potentialities as instruc- 
tional leaders for children. His success in meet- 
ing this responsibility will depend, in part, upon 
his ability to understand and accept each teach- 
er’s particular level of competence, and upon his 
further ability to use this understanding as a 
basis for providing the kinds of help and en- 
couragement the teacher needs for further 
growth. 
~ Parents came in for a great deal of discussion. 
Many principals found it effective to work with 
small groups in the community. Satisfactory work 
has been accomplished at evening meetings, 1 
discussions between parents and teachers during 
the teacher’s free period, and at informal social 
hours. 

It was generally agreed that parents should 
have a part in curriculum making. Final decisions 
on curriculum content and organization should, 
however, be made by the school. 

The best way of reporting to parents is still 
an unsolved problem facing many principals. 

The following pertinent statements regarding 
parents came out of the deliberations: 

Good teaching is still the best means of win- 
ning community approval. 

Explanation to parents is better than justifica- 
tion. 

Parents will evaluate the school whether they 
are asked to do it or not. 

Parents’ evaluation of the school, say some 
principals, is made 1) on whether the children 
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like school, and 2) on the children’s success with 
the fundamentals. 

Programs for curriculum evaluation that are 
being tried in various parts of the country were 
described: 


Connecticut. A committee has been working 
for two and a half years to prepare a guide for 
evaluating the elementary school. Twenty towns 
are being used in the study. , 

Chicago. There is a curriculum council to 
which questions regarding curriculum may be 
sent for evaluation and consideration. The PTA 
president or a committee from the PTA fills 
out a questionnaire evaluating the school. A 
bulletin, “You and Your School,” is published. 

North Carolina and Louisiana. A handbook and 
checklist for curriculum evaluation have been 
published. 

Upper New York State. Teams from the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo help with school evaluation in 
this area. They use a detailed (47-page) checklist. 

Pennsylvania. A person from the state depart- 
ment of education held area meetings and pre- 
pared a comprehensive guide to be used in 
evaluating the school program. 

West Virginia. The state department of edu- 
cation prepared a form for grading elementary 
schools. 

Long Island. With the cooperation of New 
York University, a survey is being made among 
parents. This is a “spot” survey with a question- 
naire being sent to each eighth parent. 

Attempts at enrichment of the elementary 
school curriculum were reported—enrichment 
in the form of television broadcasts, foreign lan- 
guages, school camps. 

In the Philadelphia and Washington, D. C. areas 
there are television programs each school-day 
morning for a half-hour period. The programs 
are arranged to cover most of the grade levels in 
the course of a week. The program schedule 
comes out in advance of the broadcast. Lesson 
guides are supplied in some instances. The sub- 
ject areas covered are science, Spanish, French, 
social studies. 

School camp programs may be a means of 
bringing about a more balanced curriculum. The 
camp program has been used with success in a 
number of places, including Massachusetts, Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania, Texas and Illinois. 
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Foreign languages have been introduced into 
the elementary curriculum in several cities. 


Some principals expressed the thought that the 
problem is not so much the lack of balance in 
the elementary school itself as the lack of balance 
between the curricula of the three public-school 
levels—elementary, junior high, and senior high. 
Those principals found it regrettable that fre- 
quently there are conflicting philosophies of edu- 
cation on the three levels and a lack of continuity 
in the reporting system. 


The following statements coming from the dis- 
cussions might well be held as principles under- 
lying a balanced curriculum: 


1. Teachers and principals must themselves be 
well-balanced individuals if they would teach, 
administer and supervise a well-balanced cur- 
riculum. 

Good educational leadership, which should 
come from the elementary school principal, 
is a partial solution to the problem of main- 
taining balance in the curriculum. 


N 


Taking off the Lid 


Eprror’s Nore: The following is an excerpt from 
a talk given at the workshop for professors of ele- 
mentary school administration by Joun J. Forester, 
Superintendent of Schools, Uniondale, New York. 


Selection of prospective elementary school 
pr incipals can and should start before the college 
or university period. . 

The qualities desnded of successful elemen- 
tary school administrators can be detected early 
in the education process. Every school system 
should strive for the dev elopment of a thoro and 
comprehensive guidance set-up. . 

Once the above has been achieved . . . channels 
must be provided—thru university scholarships, 
fellow ships, and _ possibly foundation aid—to in- 
sure continuance of educational preparation be- 
yond the public school period. How much of 
this kind of help is provided by your own uni- 
versity specifically for the training of elementary 
school principals? 
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3- A good instructional program takes place 
best in situations where the entire staff is 
working cooperatively on the problems of 
the school. 

4. Good morale within the school staff is ex- 

tremely important. 

The principle of readiness for new learning 


must be applied to principal, teacher and com- 
munity. 


wa 


The following recommendations were made 
by the several groups: 


1. We must seek better-trained teachers, princi- 

pals, supervisors, superintendents. 

We need adequate clerical help. 

3. We especially desire that only people who 
have had training and experience in the ele- 
mentary school be placed in administrative 
charge ‘of an elementary school. 

4. We ‘(the Department of Elementary School 


Principals) should investigate teacher-pupil 
ratio. 


N 
. 


The procedure being suggested here calls for 
a close coordination between the efforts of our 
public schools and institutions of higher learning. 
In the field being discussed there seems to be far 
too little existent today. Could not the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals act as a 
spark plug in encouraging the necessary coopera- 
tion and following thru? Why shouldn’t local 
school systems and state departments of elemen- 
tary education set up, as a project for continuing 
study, this process of coordinating the efforts of 
the public schools and colleges and universities? 
How about the departments of elementary edu- 
cation in our institutions of higher uae tak- 
ing the initiative in this direction? . 

To my way of thinking, duce is much too 
little working together of university staffs and 
public school authorities. Limited pretty largely 
to annual or bi-annual conferences, not enough 
can be or is being accomplished along the line 
of selecting candidates for elementary school ad- 
ministration. 
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Coneern for Balanee 
in the Curriculum 


We who have been directly associated with 
teachers and children in American elementary 
schools in our professional roles, know that cur- 
riculum improvement has been going on all over 
the land for years and years. Whatever lay 
critics assume to the contrary, we cannot in 
good conscience agree to a reversal of that proc- 
ess, to regression. Nor can we rest from further 
efforts defensively, as tho there were no room 
or need for further improvement. We must, 
stead, press on the more responsibly, the more 
intelligently, with increased concern for public 


understanding and for the fuller co-ordination of ' 


joined efforts. 

The curriculum of which we speak is the on- 
going process in which and thru which we seek 
to educate children. Our conception of the cur- 
riculum must not be based on anachronistic 
premises, or on over-simplified views of the edu- 
cative process. During the first half of the cur- 
rent century insights into human development 
have been vastly ‘expanded. Our understandings 
of the impact of cultural pressures on individual 
and group behavior have been deepened by the 
cumulative findings of anthropologists, sociolo- 
gists, psychologists and psychiatrists. Pediatri- 
cians have applied themselves to related prob- 
lems of growth, health and nurture in ways which 
have transforming implications for child-rear- 
ing, guidance and education. Unprecedented so- 
cial changes and upheavals have left their marks 
on our lives and our institutions, our values and 
our aspirations. Science and industry have put 
new materials and resources to use in ways which 
have profoundly altered the basic patterning of 
our days and years. The education of rising gene- 
rations needs to be conceived and projected with 
due reference to all these developments. These 
are the matters with which curriculum evalua- 
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tion and curriculum improvement need to be 
concerned—not with the old either-ors of cur- 
riculum issues, but with the balance of values in 
forward steps; not with the pros and cons of 
opinionated argument, but with persistent joined 
concern for the clarification and projection of 
values that are soundly based and properly bal- 
anced. 

There are numerous value-relationships which 
need to be balanced to avoid the skews that re- 
sult from over- or under-emphasis, stress or pres- 
sure. These value-relationships cannot be sensed 
by viewing the curriculum as an array of sub- 
jects or a sum of itemized parts. It must be 
viewed in operation, in its context, and from 
various angles. 

Viewed longitudinally, the curriculum is a 
long-term process of guided experiences in which 
concerns for deferred outcomes need to be bal- 
anced and projected with due respect for the 
priority of immediate developmental needs and 
values. 

Viewed horizontally at any level, concern for 
balance implies breadth, and freedom to swing 
the focus in order to shift emphasis and prevent 
skews and fixations from warping or blocking 
growth and complicating development. 

Viewed in depth, concern for balance would 
take account of the creative, formative values 
which give developing lives their third dimen- 
sion, their deeper personal and social significance. 

In all these dimensions the effective curriculum 
paces, guides and co-ordinates experience in terms 
of individual needs and cultural resources, with a 
view to a balance between process values and 
outcomes; between skills and content; between 
initiative and compliance; between spontaneity of 
expression and restraint; between creative and 
trained responses; between freedom and responsi- 
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bility; 
pansive extension of interest and orientation. 
There is a striking parallel to this compound 
concern for balances that contribute to a dynamic 
equilibrium, in the creative artist’s construction 


between intensive application and ex- 


of a “mobile.” Forms, weights, and spacings as 
well as light, shadow and color are all involved 
as interdependent variables. Balance and effective- 
ness of free movement in the mobile are con- 
tingent on the way all these matters are con- 
sidered and related in a total arrangement which 
maintains a dynamic equilibrium when suspended. 
Imbalance can be corrected in various w ays, all 
of which are in accord with the scientific basis 
of balance. The test of balance is a free, swinging 
equilibrium, but the creative artist who designs 
and develops a mobile is also concerned with a 
significant and satisfying arrangement of forms 
and substances, with dynamic aesthetic balance. 

The curriculum, too, can be creatively de- 
signed to have significance of substance and 
form; to combine interdependent components 
into dynamic functional relationships; to allow 
for freedom in situational adjustments; to pro- 
vide for rhythmic recurrence as well as chal- 
lenging variation; to combine breadth of scope 
with balance; to submit its values and processes 
to scientific validation; to challenge interest, zest 
and aspiration. 

Because life goes on, the curriculum is in need 
of continuous evaluation and forward adjust- 
ment, and that is a challenge and responsibility 
which is ours. 

We can improve the curriculum which is too 
narrow by widening it. This widening process 
began long, long ago, when the narrowness of 
the so called Three R’s was recognized. Room 
was made for history and geography, and later 
for art and music. Although additions were criti- 
cally opposed as “frills,” the curriculum was ex- 
panded to make room for health and safety edu- 
cation, and for other subjects. 

But there is a way of widening the curriculum 
which does not add subjects. Instead, it broadens, 
expands and liberalizes the subjects that are al- 
ready offered. Thus, for example, reading may 
be broadened and has been broadened to provide 
for silent as well as oral reading; to provide for 
more than instruction from basic readers; to in- 


clude significant 


informational content from 
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many fields; to include a variety of purposeful 
procedures instead of restricted, stereotyped 
routines; to include provisions for individual dif- 
ferences; to include guided experiences in the 
selection and independent enjoyment of a wide 
array of juvenile literature; to introduce children 
to the intelligent use of the resources for such 
enjoyment, as well as resources for information 
and study in school and community libraries. 
Any subject can be widened and liberalized by 
due provision for more than minimum skills and 
minimum ground-covering concern. 

The whole curriculum can be a means of 
broadening the outlook and horizon of develop- 
ing boys and girls all along the way to adoles- 
cence and maturity. The four walls of the class- 
room will not close children in and shut them 
off from life if the curriculum is conceived and 
administered as a widening way of enlarging 
concepts and opening up vistas into ever broader 
life perspectives and relationships. The study of 
home and neighborhood becomes the background 
for broader inquiry into homes far away. The 
study of community workers becomes the basis 
for liberalizing insights into man’s use of natural 
resources, into the development of occupations, 
services and industries in city and country; into 
the role of ingenuity and invention in the story 
of advancing civilization; into the unsolved prob- 
lems which complicate human relations and hu- 
man hopes for a better world. The young child’s 
study trips to the post office, the railroad station 
and the airport, introduce him and his classmates 
to the fuller, broader consideration of ways in 
which communication and transportation have 
influenced human affairs thruout history, and 
still influence their own lives and those of all 
peoples today. 

All these things depend for much of their 
worth on life-related, vitalizing curriculum pro- 
cedures, for less reliance on deadening formal 
assignments and recitations, for less stereotyped 
instruction and more active learning. The chil- 
dren who dutifully write a definition of a moun- 
tain range three times, learn little and miss much 
of what they might learn by a less verbal, more 
illuminating free discussion of a mountain climb- 
er’s experience, or a film or pictures, thru which 
they are helped to approximate the firsthand ex- 
perience. Thus they develop and combine the 
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components of concepts of mountains which 
they can draw upon, refine and enlarge, in ways 
which make words mean more, and make learn- 
ing an engaging developmental affair. The teacher 
has a creative role in this conception. The illustra- 
tion referred to mountains, but its bearings are 
curriculum wide. Social processes, for example, 
take on meaning in similar fashion. Some aspect 
or function of social living is located in its life 
context. It is made the focus of vivid observa- 
tion, inquiry, guided consideration and action in 
which the pertinent human relationships, con- 
sequences and wider implications are sensed, 
clarified and made a resource for further refer- 
ence in learning and living. Gradually and cumu- 
latively, inferences and generalizations are made 
and expanded, tried out and improved or recon- 
structed, with developing impacts on the learner’s 
insight, outlook and aspiration. That is the dy- 
namic significance of education and the basic 
challenge to curriculum improvement. 

The whole elementary curriculum needs to be 
brought in line with the insights into develop- 
ment and learning which are at our disposal to- 


day. Time marches on! The gilded memories of © 


school days long past are an illusion. Why are 
we SO W illing to abandon washboards for electric 
washers, to accept frozen fruits and vegetables, 
to take advantage of recent medical discoveries, 
to adjust our habits and lives to modern modes 
of transportation and communication, and so 
fearful, so unyielding and unacceptant about 
curricular advances? That is the problem to 
which we as leaders of teachers in schools across 
the land should address ourselves. 

When the curriculum is prescribed in detail 
there is too little chance for cooperative plan- 
ning, small chance for creative learning or teach- 
ing, and small chance for pacing learning or 
making curricular adjustments in terms of situa- 
tional conditions or individual differences. Im- 
provement may call for more flexibility in order 
that these values may not be blocked. 

There are developmental values and social 
values, and these should be balanced. There are 
practical values and spiritual values, and these 
should be balanced too. There are surely ways 
in which the resources for curriculum improve- 
ment can be brought to bear where misunder- 
standings and criticisms obstruct advance. 
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NEW Harper BOOK -.teemczee 


How to Judge a School 


A Handbook for Puzzled Parents and Tired 

Taxpayers 
By WILLIAM F. RUSSELL, President, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Confronting the barrage of critical writing 
on the failures of public education, this 
book offers a breath of constructive sanity 
as to why, what and how present methods 
are used and favorable results obtained. 
Here parents and teachers will find helpful 
approaches to sound ways of judging their 
schools and their methods. $2.50 


Living and Learning 
in Nursery School 


By MARGUERITA RUDOLPH, Head 
Teacher, Fresh Meadows Nursery School. 
This book is designed to bridge the gap be- 
tween theory and practice in the art of 
nursery schoo! teaching. Portraying the day- 
by-day activities in an actual classroom, it 
illustrates both the process of early learn- 
ing and effective use of nursery school tech- 
niques and guidance through living situa- 
tions. Coming May 26th. $2.75 


Teaching the 
Slow Learning Child 


By MARION FUNK SMITH, Teacher, 
Robert Fulton School, Lancaster, Pa. A 
long-needed book, for teachers and parents, 
which offers both a demonstration of suc- 
cessful techniques for rehabilitating edu- 
cable retarded children, and a constructive 
program of special education suitable for 
any public school. $2.75 


At your bookstore or from 
eum HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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Let’s Get Together Now! 


Organizations, like individuals, must sometimes 
face periods of difficult and fateful decision. Some 
organizations, like some individuals, respond to 
such crises by disintegration, by a multitude of 
special pleadings, or by scurrying about for posi- 
tions of favor and protection. 

Other organizations, like other individuals, re- 
spond by growing stronger with each successive 
challenge, by dev cloping unity of purpose, by 
achieving increased vigor of united action. Some 
organizations thrive on difficulties; others fall 
into quarrelsome bits and pieces. 

The dilemmas which now confront American 
education have many different causes. We can 
quickly identify three salient facts which have 
combined to produce the difficulties we face. 

The first fact is that our schools are the unwill- 
ing heirs of a long period of public indifference 
and public neglect. It is true that the expenditures 
of the American people for education have in- 
creased, but they have not increased as rapidly as 
population growth, inflation, and increased na- 
tional income. It will require prompt and heroic 
action to overcome the situation caused by many 
years of indifference. During the depression the 
American people let their school building facili- 
ties become progressively less adequate. During 
the war, the same process continued. The con- 
struction needs of education were given a low 
priority or postponed altogether. Meanwhile, 
many of the best teachers were attracted to other 
occupations. More important for the long run, 
teaching did not share proportionately in the 
growing prosperity. Education as a career did 
not attract, and does not attract today, the neces- 
sary supply of competent and well-prepared 
young people. 

The second factor which helped to cause our 
present difficulty is the sharp increase in the 
birth rate. The facts in this respect are so well 
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known to all of you, and so readily available to 
the entire public, that there is no need to elabo- 
rate upon them. 

The two forces just mentioned have filled our 
schools to overflowing and have limited hundreds 
of thousands of children to part-time schooling. 
Four years ago, there were 400,000 such children. 
This year, the number has risen to 632,000. In 
the intervening years, it is conservative to say 
that at least a million different children have lost 
50 percent or more of the normal opportunity 
for full-time education. These forces have struck 
the elementary schools first and hardest because 
the elementary schools deal with our youngest 
citizens. They now are moving on to plague the 
secondary schools also. 

The third factor which leads to our present 
dilemma is the uneasiness of public opinion un- 
der the tensions to which the cold war has sub- 
jected our people and our institutions. Under 
these conditions, cool thinking and farsighted 
action seems to become increasingly difficult. It 
is never easy to put first things first. It is es- 
pecially hard to look ahead when the alarms and 
excitements of each passing day and hour con- 
tinually clamor for public attention. These prob- 
lems and issues of the present threaten to over- 
shadow the needs of the future. Yet, we must 
deal with the future if education is to help, as it 
can and should, to make our nation strong, able 
to keep the peace abroad and to maintain pros- 
perity at home. 

Thus the fruit of years of neglect, the increas- 
ing number of children, and a volatile, impatient 
and worried public are real and powerful forces 
which must be faced. 

The individual teacher or school principal 
is relatively helpless in the face of such gigantic 
forces and issues. He is dependent upon the co- 
operation of his colleagues in order that public 
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opinion may be brought to face the true gravity 
of the education situation, and to take resolute 
action. Let us not underestimate either the scale 
of our difficulties or the extensive revision in 
public attitude which must occur if educational 
needs of all our children are to be met within the 
foreseeable future. To meet the accumulated 
needs of American education today will require 
a level of taxation and a willingness to sacrifice 
current luxuries for the education of our chil- 
dren. Our citizens have been ready, in time of 
war or —— national crisis, to ignore their 
personal f6rtunes to pay for the defense of the 
nation’ Somehow or other they must be brought 
to see that the battle for education, as the bulwark 
of our freedom and prosperity, is of equal im- 
portance, as far as long-range effects are con- 
cerned, even tho it lacks some of the dramatic 
appeal of a military engagement. 

There is only one way in which we teachers 
and school officials can hope to deal with this 
crisis. Alone no one of us can do much. United 
we may reasonably anticipate a measure of suc- 
cess. 

But how united are we? Let us look at our 
existing structure. 

We have in the tcaching profession literally 
hundreds of organizations. Nearly all of them 
are useful. Most of them are small and specialized. 
Among them all, one, and only one, is large 
enough and inclusive enough to become the effec- 
tive voice for the entire teaching profession. 
The National Education Association now enrols 
over half a million members. This is approxi- 
mately half of all the teachers, principals and 
other educational workers in the nation. The 
Association also includes within its framework 
about 5,000 local teachers’ associations, each of 
the state or territorial education associations, and 
53 Departments, Commissions, and Committees 
serving the specialized interests and needs of 
various groups of teachers, principals, and ad- 
ministrators. 

This enumeration sounds encouraging. It is 
encouraging. Without the forces I have enum- 
erated, public education in this country today 
would be entirely unable to make a satisfactory 
presentation of its case to the public, either at 
the local, state, or national level. While we re- 
joice in the strength we have achieved, let us not 
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forget that much remains to be done. Above all, 
let us not mistake the outward appearance of 
unity for the real thing. It is true that over one- 
half million teachers and other educational work- 
ers are enrolled in our national professional or- 
ganization. However, there are more than a 
million teachers in the United States. For each 
one who is carrying his part of the load there is 
another who is riding free. 

What is true of the National Education Asso- 
ciation as a whole is also true of your Depart- 
ment. Large numbers of your colleagues, who 
have the same professional responsibilities as you, 
are not carrying their share of the load. That 
means that you have to carry more than your 
share. Furthermore, membership in professional 
organizations is too often perfunctory. We need 
to "perfect ways and means of giving the indi- 
vidual members a valid sense of participation and 
a sense of personal responsibility for the group 
decisions that are democratically reached. 

The degree of unity within the various parts 
of our total professional structure also leaves a 
good deal to be desired. There are still many 
persons who belong to parts of the National 
Education Association without belonging to the 
whole. Half a million teachers who belong to 
our affiliated state education associations have 
not, for one reason or another, provided their 
membership, their judgment, their efforts, and 
their membership dues to create a fully effective 
national association. Similarly, in the thirty de- 
partments there is a varying percentage—in your 
Department a relatively small percentage—of 
persons who think they have done full profes- 
sional duty when they support that small part 
of the profession in which they happen to be 
currently engaged. Perhaps our weakest spot is 
in those local education associations where im- 
mediate and local interests have all but excluded 
the national viewpoint, yet the stubborn facts 
are that public opinion concerning education is 
derived, to an increasing degree, from state and 
federal legislatures. 

Our National Education Association has de- 
veloped over a long period of time—nearly 100 
years. It has grown by a process of addition, 
without much attention to integration and unity. 

The time has surely come to look at the re- 
sulting structure as a whole, and to find ways to 
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make it a more perfect instrument to achieve 
our common purposes. 

The process of reviewing our structure is con- 
tinuous. Every big organization is constantly 
revising by laws, and making other changes in 
machinery to improve its effectiveness. This kind 
of mechanical modernization is necessary, some- 
times urgently necessary. But it is only one phase 
of the kind of unity I am trying to describe. We 
need not only changes in structure but also 
changes in our habits of thinking. The question 
is whether we can get together right away. If 
we do not get together right away, we may not 
be able to get together at all. 

One of our great difficulties is the difficulty of 
seeing the whole because of the necessity of 
working closely with one of the parts. It is not 
easy for an elementary school principal to be 
deeply concerned about secondary and college 
education. It is perhaps even more difficult for 
those at the other levels of education to see the 
basic identity of their interests and problems with 
those who work among the younger children. 
Everyone, of course, will readily assent, in theory, 
to the proposition that the educational process is 
one process. But when we must act we are not 
always able to bring ourselves to apply the theory 
to which we give verbal assent. 

There are two events in the very near future, 
which I believe we can use to develop the neces- 
sary sense of unity and the consequent common 
action among all ‘members of the teaching pro- 
fession. One of these is the New York City Con- 
vention of the National Education Association 
and its Departments, which will be held at Madi- 
son Square Garden this summer. The other is 
the development of the NEA Building Fund Pro- 
gram. 

Let me tell you first a little about the New 
York Convention. It will probably be the largest 
and most broadly representative gathering of 
educators ever held in the United States or any- 
where else. The enthusiasm generated by the 
New York meeting should mark a turning point 
in the growing unity in our profession. Madison 
Square Garden has been leased for the general 
sessions. A series of distinguished speakers will 
appear at these meetings. Hundreds of group 
meetings of varying sizes and scope will be held. 
A series of unusually interesting activities center- 
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ing around international relations in education, 
will be held in connection with the United Na- 
tions at the United Nations headquarters. Our 
national association is the first professional or- 
ganization to be granted this privilege by United 
Nations authorities. Other meetings will utilize 
other aspects of New York’s unique resources. 

There will be, in addition, business meetings 
at which the accredited delegates will determine 
the policies, the budget and the officers of the 
Association for the coming years. 

We shall also have, for the first time in many 
years, a comprehensive exhibit of teaching ma- 
terials and of other instructional and maintenance 
equipment for the schools. We have been able to 
secure for the convention the remarkable Co- 
lumbia Bicentennial exhibit on “the free use of 
knowledge” which has been assembled after ex- 
tensive research by a group of most distinguished 
scholars. 

A mere enumeration of the remarkable oppor- 
tunities at the New York City meeting would uti- 
lize more than the time allotted to me. I urge every 
one of you to be present at New York Cizy and 
I urge you to see that as many members of your 
staff are present as possible. This will be a unique 
experience. I believe it will help to achieve a 
sense of “togetherness” which our profession has 
needed and lacked for a long time. The meetings 
at New York City will be freely open to mem- 
bers of the National Education Association. We 
think it right that the members of the organiza- 
tion shall not be asked to finance this rich pro- 
fessional experience for those teachers who do 
not carry their fair share. 

A second event, which should help to develop 
greater unity and participation among the whole 
teaching profession, is scheduled for 1957. In that 
year the National Education Association will 

celebrate its first 100 years. As it prepares to start 
its second century of usefulness to teachers, chil- 
children and the American people, one of the 
most tangible and important aspects of the cele- 
bration, we hope, will be the dedication in Wash- 
ington, of a new $5,000,000 center for the Na- 
tional Education Association. Here will be housed 
the staffs of the various departments, including 
that of the Elementary School Principals. At 
present our staff of 500 people is working in 
space designed for 200. We now conduct the 
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work of the Association under adverse condi- 
tions. The National Education Association head- 
quarters frequently receives high officials of our 
local, state and national governments. It receives 
teachers, principals,“and ininisters of education 
from foreign lands around the globe. It is used by 
thousands of teachers of the United States who 
come to Washington for stugy or vacation. 
It is a workshop ‘for our see? Ie is a meeting 
place for hammering get our policies and plans 
of action by scores of committees and com- 
associated with the NEA and its de- 
partiffents and affiliates. It is a building pointed 
out by the guides who show the passing public 
what teachers think of their profession as the 
sightseeing buses roll along Sixteenth Street. 
During the past year, the Association has been 
raising the necessary funds. The first unit of the 
new building is already under construction: As 
yet, there are not enough funds to guaraiitee the 
construction of the entire center. The project 
must depend, from now on, onthe enthusiasm, 
generosity, and leadership of people like you. 


v ond method of financing the building has been 
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Summer Session Opportunities 


* Workshop in Educational Leadership 
Early Childhood Education 
Elementary Education 





* Major Courses in Childhood Education 
Child Development and Child Study 


Curriculum Planning and Development 
* Administration and Supervision 
* Arts and Crafts, Language Arts 


* Science and Social Studies 





* Community Materials and Resources 


Intersession—June 7—July 2 
Summer Session—July 6—August 13 
Postsession—August 16—September 10 
Live in The Village and enjoy New York 
° 
For further information write 


Department of Elementary Education 


New York University 
New, York 3, N. Y. 
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Trustees, Directors and Representative Assembly. 
Quotas are provided for each of the 48 states. 
These quotas call upon individual members of 
the profession to contribute $2.00 per person, per 
year, until the building is completed in time for 
our 1957 Centennial. 

Here are a few ways in which individual mem- 


bers are contributing to the success of the Build- 


ing Fund Campaign: 


First, many teachers are making special gifts in 
amounts ranging all the way from a few dollars to as 
much as $5,000. They thus show their appreciation 
of the teaching profession and their faith in the fu- 
ture of our schools and our nation. Such cash gifts 
are especially helpful at this time, because they make 
it unnecessary to borrow heavily to complete the 
first unit. 

Second, members of the Association have under- 
taken to collect money from their friends and ac- 
quaintances who have interest in education. Some of 
these donors are teachers. Others are engaged in 
business, or have an interest in education as parents 
or public-spirited citizens. 

Third, many local teachers’ associations are mak- 
ing contributions from their reserve funds to help 
create the headquarters of the National Education 
Association. Some associations have contributed part 
of their reserve funds in order that the services they 
receive from the National Education Association 
may be conducted more efficiently in appropriate 
headquarters. 

Fourth, in many special ways individuals and 
groups have provided funds. These range all the 
way from substituting corsages made of money for 
the more commonplace corsages of flowers for 
honored guests, the presentation of memorial gifts 
in honor of some particularly well-loved or highly- 
respected educator or civic leader, and the holding 
of benefits. 

Fifth, funds received from new life memberships 
are being placed in the Building Fund. 


A few states have already completed their 1957 
quotas; others are well on the way. Pusticipetion 
in this endeavor is another way in which to show 
that the national teaching profession, as repre- 
sented in the National Education Association, 
will get together right away and rise triumphantly 
to meet the great challenge which current condi- 
tions place before it. 

The supreme test of any group is how it reacts 
to difficulties and adversity. Let us be glad that 
we can face and overcoine those problems which 
put our voluntary professional associations to the 
test. 
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The Capacity 
for Self-Direction 


Progress in education is always hampered by 
the cold fact that educational innovations cause 
public confusion and reaction. Present unrest has 

greatly magnified this disturbing tendency 
that we are confronted today with the problem 
of defending to the public our most conservative 
school practices, not to speak of those which 
show an apparent taint of modernism. While it 
is well known that the public school is a special 
target for critical attack, it is not so well recog- 
nized that this period of reaction coincides 
ironically with a time when educators have 
reached perhaps the surest-footed stand yet 
achieved in educational history. Emerging from 
the welter of confusing side issues and alarmist 
protestations there is today at least one central, 
universally-recognized principle which in the 
most rev olutionary way seems destined to alter 
forever the course of educational practice. This 
is the epochal philosophic shift of emphasis to 
the ideal of “developing in each person the 
capacity for self-direction.” 

This principle, whether dimly recognized or 
openly stated, has been largely dominant in the 
motives of every succeeding cult and movement 
which has exerted appreciable influence upon the 
direction of education in the present century. 
As a half-obvious and half-elusive concept, it 
has been approached thru a thousand circumlocu- 
tions. It has stimulated lengthy and almost fan- 
tastic rationalizations involving whole new termi- 
nologies. Yet, in essence, its final not-to-be-denied 
ascendance has been unmistakable. Emerging like 
an almost mystical, inductive principle from both 
introspection and observation comes a strikingly 
ultimate and decisive critical consciousness that 
all educational endeavor must be centered in the 
objective of competent self-direction both for 
the individual and his society. 

That this simple but encompassing principle is 
basic to nearly every trend in modern educational 
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reform is easily demonstrable. In the large areas 
of administration, curriculum, and teaching- 
method, it has been the prime mover, giving a 
central impulse to revised conceptions and pro- 
cedures. Also, in such variously labeled peripheral 
movements as “life adjustment,” “guidance, ” “ex. 
perience units” and a host of others, it has pro- 
vided the rationale for an enthusiastic wave of 
supplementing or modifying practices, each ulti- 
mately designed to strengthen the idea of “self- 
direction.” 

It is indeed encouraging to observe that each 
new generation of parents is more understanding 
of this objective than the last. Thus our per- 
plexities lie not in clarifying this basic idea but 
in interpreting the inevitable social emphasis with 
which we wordily overshadow it in educational 
statements. Our extraordinary care in stating edu- 
cational objectives fully and explicitly tends to 
becloud the essence of this easily understood con- 
cept. Warrantable as it may be from a profes- 
sional point of view, the ‘dubious addition of 
verbose, qualifying phrases dealing with society 
and environment has brought a rain of mocking 
criticism from latent sympathizers who are 
frightened off by our terminology. Perhaps it is 
a point worth making to urge that we have be- 
come too dependent upon shades of meaning. 

For instance, we are quickly impelled to modify 
and extend such a simplification because we are 
afraid that it emphasizes only the individual 
aspects of our educational goal. Actually, the 
capacity for self-direction is perhaps even more 
important as a group concept. The social ideal of 
group efficiency can hardly be expressed better 
than by the statement of this or some strikingly 
similar purpose. Both competencies, that of the 
individual in his own characteristic life situations 
and that of his society in its mutually coopera- 
tive pursuit of a common purpose, must involve 
the same easily understood goal of moving con- 
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fidently and assuredly toward each new solution. 
It is a commonplace | to state that many of our 
most important educativnal emphases give greater 
stress to method than t6 purpose. It is, of course, 
particularly important today that we keep the 
end clearly in sight and always in full view of 
close who are turning their attention tardily but 
earnestly and critically to our efforts. 

Certainly, no one would deny that each 
youngster must be self-governed in a pattern 
emphatically consistent with our social ideals. 
These, of course, embrace a complex of demo- 
cratic and humanitarian ethics and relate strongly 
in our thinking to those fundamentally important 
and newly discovered traits of human dev elop- 
ment which furnish the best avenue to a realistic 
educational program. Yet our eagerness to en- 
compass all our philosophy in a few words is 
both confusing and suspect to many laymen. 
We need to realize that one can take such a nut- 
shell philosophic statement as the Golden Rule 
and give it extensive qualification and add con- 
ditional phrases ad infinitum. Yet its very strength 
is in the fact that all this added explanation is 


superfluous because, by the very connotation 


of this brief undying theme, its complete impli- 
cations are understood by all thoughtful people 
who esteem it. Still we are usually not content 


to root our own efforts in such forthright state- 
ments. We must find over-elaborate niceties and 
fine distinctions which, of course, multiply in 
direct ratio to our pyramiding verbosity. 

Thus it is no false desire for oversimplification 
which impels us to strive for a richer and more 
universal acceptance of such a simple theme as 
the one suggested here. On a recent television 
show the panel members were requested to give 
their respective philosophies of life in a single 
statement and within a time allotment of five 
seconds each. They complied without hesitation 
with such ty pical statements as “Let us try to 
learn to be kind.” The point is that this seem- 
ingly impossible request, allegedly sent in by a 
listener, is in some ways ty pical of the demands 
of a public grown impatient with propaganda 
and a world buzzing with words. The busy 
working man, who is also a patron of the schools, 
is certain sooner or later to come up with the 
straightforward question: “What’s the gimmick?” 
Slang notwithstanding, this concise approach de- 
serves something equally direct and honest. We 

can answer quickly for every modern practice in 
education: “This is designed to give our children 
some real practice in directing themselves and 
their world.” 
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Try Happy Journey—a handbook for parents whose child will 
soon enter kindergarten or first grade. This 32-page booklet 
came off the press just a year ago. Already over 170,000 copies 
have been distributed to enthusiastic principals, parents and 
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ALABAMA 


Birmingham. The Birmingham Principals’ Club 
reports three phases in the history of their organi- 
zation: Phase 1 is the period in which member- 
ship was confined to elementary principals. Phase 
2 began when the wives were included (for the 
social part of the meeting). Phase 3 was marked 
by the admission of high school principals. Head 
teachers are also included in the membership 
since they perform many of the functions of 
principals. 


Vontgomery County. The principals’ group in 
Montgomery County offers another illustration 
of elementary and high school principals work- 
ing together. The new Principals’ Club in this 
County includes both high school and elementary 
school principals and is an outgrowth of a Mont- 
gomery Principals Association which had been 
in existence for several years but had included 
only elementary school principals. 

Committees are at work on vital problems such 
as public relations, juvenile delinquency and 
safety. These committees work hand in hand 
with the superintendent and the Board of Educa- 
tion. 


NEW YORK 


New York Principals Association. The at- 
tractive spring 1954 issue of The New York 
Supervisor, published by the New York Princi- 
pals Association and the Association of Assistants 
to Principal, reports results of an interesting study 
in an article entitled “What Conditions Influence 


the Principal’s Morale,” by David G. Davis, 
teacher, P. S. 121 Manhattan. 
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Questionnaires were sent to 298 principals and 
196 responses were received. Within this sam- 
pling, the responses showed the following: 


1. 63 percent believe the elementary principal is not 

adequately or equitably compensated, 

58 percent feel that the elementary principal is 

handicapped in achieving desirable objectives be- 

cause of unsatisfactory physical conditons, insuf- 

ficient or incompetent help, and onerous and 

cumulative administrative duties; 

3. 28 percent believe the position of the elementary 
principal has suffered a loss in status and prestige; 

4. 7 percent believe the elementary principal is not 
adequately supported, 

5. 8 percent believe the elementary principal enjoys 
freedom of action, prestige, and the opportunity 
to serve a democratic society. 


N 


The author of this article recommends that 
further study of this problem be carried out 
under the aegis of the New York Principals As- 
sociation, in conjunction with those key admin- 
istrators concerned. 


NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION 


The Northwest Elementary Principals’ Work 
Conference will be held at the State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Washington, from July 12 
to 23. Conference coordinator, in cooperation 
with the Executive Committee of the Elementary 
Principals’ Association, is Dr. Zeno Katterle of 
Washington State College. 

The theme of the conference is “Educational 
Leadership in the Mid-Twentieth Century.” The 
conference will emphasize leadership technics 
and other problems concerning elementary school 
administration and instructional planning. Areas 
to be explored are: Group Leadership; Pressure 
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Groups; The Role of the Elementary Principal; 
Administration in a Democracy; What’s New in 
Elementary Education in the United States; Com- 
munity Analy sis, Community Participation, and 
E lementary School Curriculum. 

Outstanding leaders invited to participate in 
this conference include Robert Haas of the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles; Don Patter- 
son, Chief, Division of Elementary Education of 
the United States Office of Education; Vincent 
Ostrum, J. M. Foskett, and E. S. Wengert of the 
University of Oregon; Daniel Ogden, T. H. Ken- 
nedy, and J. Murray Lee, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, from Washington State College; and 
George D. Spindler of Stanford University. 

Two graduate credits may be obtained thru at- 
tendance at this work conference. Additional in- 
formation may be secured by writing the School 
of Education, State College of W ashington, Pull- 
man, Washington. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee Elementary Principals’ Association. 


A recent issue of the Bulletin put out by this 





Highlights on the spring calendar— 
TWO NEW ELEMENTARY SERIES 


HEATH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
by HERMAN and NINA SCHNEIDER 


A new basal series for Grades 1-6 


Watch the sparks fly when children and science 
meet—the Schneider way. Challenging material 
at an easy reading level. Many exciting things 
to do. Here is science as you have hoped to teach 
it! Books 1, 2, 3 ready this spring; 4, 5, 6 in 
preparation. 





READING ROUNDUP 

by WITTY, PETERSON, PARKER 

A new basal reading- 

literature series for 

Grades 7, 3, 9 

A bonanza of good reading—the best of many 

kinds, drawn from many sources old and new. 

The books are as strong in their developmental 

program as they are in their appeal to the eye 
and the mind. 


Write the nearest Heath office for further information. 


D. C. Fteath and Company 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK 14 CHICAGO 16 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 

















group introduces a good plan for exchanging 
ideas about ways to handle various problems. 
Principals are asked to send in their answers to 
such quéstions as these: “What techniques have 
you found successful in promoting better public 
relations in your community?” “How can human 
values be taught most effectiv ely in elementary 
schools?” “What's the best way to handle teacher 
playground and lunch room assignments?” “Are 
there any ‘tricks’ in being able to keep abreast of 
professional publications? What Suggestions do 
you have for their further use?’ Responses to 
these questions will be included in future issues 
of the Bulletin. 


National Department 


DEPARTMENT MEETING IN NEW YORK 


June 28 has been designated as the time for 
NEA departments to hold their meetings as part 
of the annual NEA General Assembly scheduled 
for New York, June 27-July 2 

The Department will begin its program with a 
breakfast at the Hotel New Yorker at 8:00 A.M. 
followed by a general meeting at New York 
University, Washington Square at 10:30 A.M. 
Participants will lunch at various restaurants in 
Greenwich Village and the day’s activity will be 
climaxed with a visit to the United Nations at 
2:00 in the afternoon. 

Speakers of national prominence will be pro- 
vided for the breakfast program and the general 
meeting at New York University. 

Tickets for the breakfast may be secured at 
the time of registration for the NEA General 
Assembly at Madison Square Garden, or by writ- 
ing to Department headquarters. You may con- 
tact the headquarters office later for more details 
concerning our program. 

The New York NEA meeting promises to be 
the greatest in the history of the organization. All 
NEA members are invited to this convention. 

The New Yorker will serve as NEA head- 
quarters. General sessions will be held in Madi- 
son Square Garden. 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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WHAT DO 


THINK 2 


Drives AND CAMPAIGNS 


Shorewood looks upon campaigns or drives as 
matters to be handled under definite policy di- 
rection. Our board of education has endorsed the 
March of Dimes, the Red Cross, and a “can” 
drive for needy people at Thanksgiving time, as 
the approved campaigns or drives to be carried 
on with pupils under the teachers’ supervision 
during school time. Other drives also have much 
merit, but it seems desirable to set some limits on 
the amount of pupil time used for this type of 
activity and it is felt locally that proper attitudes 
and responses in the development of our children 
are attainable thru these three drives. (No other 
funds are collected thru our teachers except for 
the usual fees in the fall.) 

Day-to-day functional arithmetic and student 
personnel development are achieved to some de- 
gree thru a student-operated bookstore where 
pupil supplies, cafeteria tickets, or pupil tickets 
to school affairs are purchased by the student. 
All types of pupil purchasing are handled under 
the supervision of the student council and faculty 
advisor. 

Exploitation of pupils’ class time and staff time 
at this school is avoided. This is due, in large 
measure, to the high level of development of our 
Parent-Teacher Association and their understand- 
ing of parent-pupil-school relationships. All par- 
ent-sponsored affairs that involve drives, ticket 
sales, memberships, or any type of fund raising 
are conducted thru bulletins or announcements 
to parents followed up by ae operated col- 
lection procedures at the school. A special place 
in the school corridor is prov ided for these pur- 
poses. Parents and students deal directly with the 
sponsors in these events. Children here gain first- 
hand experience with the drive in operation and 
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Epitror’s Note: What Do YOU Think? 
is dying of malnutrition. Perhaps it has out- 
lived its usefulness or at least needs a rest. 
If it does not appear again, or, at least not 
regularly, you will understand that the re- 
sponse seems too meager to justify trying 
to continue it as a regular feature. It may be 
that Design for Better Service (p 21), a 
new feature, will be an appropriate replace- 
ment for What Do YOU Think? 











valuable school learning time and teacher energy 
are kept under control. 
Howard D. Lee, Principal 
Atwater School 
Shorewood, Wisconsin 


PARENT ORGANIZATIONS 


The elementary school has always been the 
school of the people, and the variety of experi- 
ence which the elementary school may provide i 1S 
almost limitless. But to provide w ide experience 
we must make sure to involve participation of the 
immediate community, the faculty, the parents, 
and the pupils. 

Every school community has parent organi- 
zations, and it has been my experience that thru 
their efforts, the school program has been ex- 
tended and enriched. 

The Dad’s Club in our school is such an organi- 
zation. Thru parent conferences, the parents get 
an understanding of what the teacher is trying 
to do for the child. The parent helps by giving 
teachers additional background for understanding 
the child. Parents and teachers are partners; if 
either gets out of step, both stumble. 
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In the Dad’s Club there is mutual respect and 
friendly rapport with other organiaztions, so 
their relations with others go beyond cooperation 
with the children’s teachers. 

[his group has seen that the school has ade- 
quate equipment for special occasions, such as 
games for children after their lunch hour. The 
organization planned slogans and prepared items 
for children’s use on Fun Night Parade. 

The Dad’s Club arranged transportation to 
civic music programs; provided paint and so- 
licited windows for children to paint scenes at 
Halloween; planned and sponsored, with other 
Dad's Clubs, a summer program of ball teams for 
evs in elementary schools who wanted to 


—karn or Diay | 


t all for the fun that is in the game; 
and ‘ponsored Siggham Frolic, a social evening 
Progr swe Wivessand teachers in order that 
they might mingle and get — outside 
the classroom e:ivironment. 


This organization Gas taken > active part in 
support of good schoois:.and want and.expect the 
best possible education fomtheir children 
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The members of this organization believe that 
it is their responsibility, as parents and citizens to 
affiliate themselves with other Dad’s Clubs of the 
city, and they are now members of the Associ- 
ated Dad’s Club. By such action, the quality and 
the services of the organization may be extended 
thru use of key persons in each organization. 
Parent organizations such as these are able to in- 
terpret the school program and school policies to 
the public thru constructive activities. 

I have never experienced, but have observed, 
that parent organizations that do not have active 
constructive programs often function in the 
wrong kind of way. Often they exist solely for 
social reasons. They do not accomplish much in 
a tangible way, but ‘unfortunately their immediate 
aim is accomplished and the organization disin- 
tegrates. 

Charles E. Funk, Principal 
Hayes School 
Davenport, lowa 
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Association News 
(Continued from p. 42) 


THIRTEENTH SUMMER CONFERENCE 


Final plans for the 13th Annual Conference on 
Elementary Education, sponsored this year by the 
Department in cooperation with Northwestern 
University, are now being completed. E. T. Mc- 
Swain, Dean of the School of Education at North- 
western, is Conference Coordinator. He has se- 
cured a highly-qualified group of leaders for the 
various phases of the conference, and has planned 
an excellent program for this summer meeting. 

For further information about the conference, 
write to Dr. E. T. McSwain, Conference Coordi- 
nator, School of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. Registration should be 
sent to the School of Education at the earliest 
possible date so that the best accommodations 
can be provided. 


ANNUAL MEETING 1955 


The headquarters staff is now initiating plans 
for the meeting to be held at the Sherman Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois, March 16-19, 1955, which 
promises to be the largest in the history of the 
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Department. Many interesting programs veleaed 
to the conference theme, “School and the Com- 
munity,” will be planned. Also, conferences will 
be arranged for special groups. For the first time, 


. the Department has arranged for commercial ex- 
\ 


Nibitors to display school materials. 

The meeting will open with a general session 
at 8 xo P.M. on W staid, March 16, and close 
with a\final generai session Saturday, P.M. Hotel 
reservations for this m eeting will be sent with 
membership cards after September 1. 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS PROJECT 


Reports from the groups participating in the 
study of professional standards for the principal- 
ship have been assembled and analy zed. They re- 
flect intensive study of the eight planks in the 

“Platform for Action” contained in You Are 
Invited to Help Make National Policies, and 
show that much is being done to improve the 
status of the elementary school principalship. A 
report based on these studies is being prepared 
and will be made available to all groups that have 
participated, and to others who wish to secure it. 
The date when this material will be ready will 
be announced later. 
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So that parents do more 
than just sign the report card... 


COUNSELING WITH PARENTS 


In Early Childhood Education 


by 


Edith M. Leonard, Professor of Education, University of ‘Cali. 
fornia at Santa Barbara 


Dorothy VanDeman, Assistant Professor of Education, Univer. 
sity of California at Santa Barbara 


Lillian E. Miles, former Executive Secretary to Superintendent, 


San Bernardino City Schools and Assistant Secretary, Board of 
Education 


Here are ways and means of executing a counseling program with parents of 
kindergarten and elementary school children. In the book, Jane LeRoy, a fictional 
teacher, describes the way in which she initiates and carries through a program 
of counseling with the parents of her group. Her straightforward discussions in 
the first person show vividly the implications of counseling in action. The typical 
situations presented in this volume illustrate the varying types of problems in 
human relationships which the teacher encounters: parent group meetings, in- 
dividual teacher-parent conferences, parent-visits to the school, teachers’ reports to 
parents through conferences and notes, and the exchange of written communica- 
tions between home and school. All the counseling procedures apply directly to 
the field of early childhood education but with slight adaptation are applicable 
throughout the elementary school. 


In a special chapter, the authors provide further details and Functional Assign- 


ments for those who wish to gain a workable command of various techniques. 


Published in April, 1954 
\ 


\ 


\ 
She Ma neillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


‘ 


\ 
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MASS MEDIA AND EDUCATION. 


Fifty-Third 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. By Encar Dace, WiLspur ScHRAMM, 
I. Kerr Tyter, Pau Witty, ond others. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1954. 290 p. $3.25 
paper bound. $4.00 cloth bound. 


The crucial issues faced by this yearbook commit- 
tee are by no means new and in no wise solved. For 
a long, time,.parents and educators have voiced great 
concern over the impact of certain types of mass 
media on the lives of the youth of our country. 
Many have attributed delinquency and civic irre- 
sponsibility, in part, to inadequate controls over the 
content of comics, movies, magazines, and programs 
broadcast over the air. As educators, we must 
examine this accusation thoroly, mindful of implica- 
tions it may have for us as teachers and leaders in 
the community. And even should this challenge be 
unfounded, we still must understand more com- 
pletely the dominating “out- of-school” experiences 
which affect so implicitly children’s “in-school” 
reactions. Others are motivated by more fundamental 
anxieties, contending that our carefully nurtured and 
prized democratic way of life is threatened by these 
unbridled forces. 

The authors of this yearbook have undertaken a 
comprehensive study. They have considered at 
great length and have presented for our scrutiny the 
history and the service roles of these mass media. 
This background knowledge of the ownership, con- 
trol, regulation, and purpose of mass media is essen- 
tial to appraisal of its place and future in American 
society. 

The basic concept of the free flow of ideas has 
been with us for a long time. It could not survive 
with a passive, apathetic public, satisfied to accept 
what is delivered to it. Space and time must be 
assured for a range ‘of representative views, not just 
the views of the majority, and not just the views of 
operators themselves. 
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The motion picture industry, trading on human 
emotions, has rather intangible responsibilities. Its 
major goal should be that of honestly presenting life 
to help us see ourselves more clearly and to help us 
grow increasingly toward greater social maturity. 

The need for some regulation was indicated early 
in the life of both radio and television transmission. 
Thru the enactment of law, channels belong to thte 
United States, and stations are licensed to serve the 
public convenience, interest, or necessity. Operation 
must be on a basis of over-all fairness, making 
facilities available for the expression of contrasting 
news of all responsible elements in the community. 

Specific research data, relevant to the impact of 
mass media on our lives, has been included so that 
we may gain a basis for more intelligent action in 
meeting our moral and professional responsibilities. 
The psychological phases stemming from content 
and presentation, as well as from the situation and 
experience of individuals in the audience, is discussed 
at length. Consideration is also given to preclusive 
effects—those of saturation of leisure time with 
certain types of programs and the consequent o77is- 
sion of other essential possibilities. 

Many good suggestions are given to parents and 
teachers to make the use of mass media more fruitful, 
with special emphasis on how to develop discriminat- 
ing taste. 


JUDGING STUDENT PROGRESS. By R. Mvr- 
RAY Tuomas. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., Inc. 1954. 421 p. $4.50. 


No theme is more fundamental to the work of 
the teacher nor more widely discussed as a current 
issue than the title of this book. With its accom- 
panying manual, this volume is easily classed as an 
excellent textbook for prospective or in-service 
teachers. Its value is enhanced by two characteristics. 
First, each chapter begins with an actual school inci- 
dent, bringing life-evaluation practices to the fore- 
ground. Second, the material is presented in a 
direct, non-technical style, even tho its contents are 
comprehensive and cover statistical procedures which 
could have been obscured by complex language or 
prerequisite understandings. 

Evaluation is immediately placed in its proper 
perspective by relating it to well-defined goals, show- 
ing that both methods of teaching and measurement 
of learning must focus on understood objectives. 
The tremendous scope of evaluation and its related 
technics are analyzed, including keeping of anecdotal 
records, construction of rating scales, creating class 
tests, using standardized tests, and understanding 
personality and adjustment inventories. 

Statistics are placed on a basis for classroom teach- 
ers to understand and to use effectively from day 
to day. Constructing sociograms, appraising the 
individual’s emotional life, measuring social rela- 
tionships, and using the forces of group dynamics 
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outlined clearly. The significance and simple 
nics for charting participation in group activities 
iven in detail. Chapters on marking and report- 
student progress are supported by help for 
ing with parents and students. 
inal pages, devoted to “Planning the Year Realis- 
lly,” summarize and synthesize the material de- 
yped in this book. Illustrations and _ situations 
ered are taken from both the elementary and 
¢ junior high level. If readers on these two levels 
‘ill join hands on the common ground here pre- 
ented, the author will have rendered a wonderful 
iervice to children everywhere who often suffer 
yecause of lack of continuity in our schools. 


SCHOOLS AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
GOOD CITIZENS. By Stanitey E. Dimonp. 
Detroit: Wayne University Press. 1953. 215 p. 
$3.50. 


Dr. Dimond, Director of the five-year Citizenship 
Education Study, presents the third ‘and final report 
of this significant enterprise, conducted jointly by 
the Detroit Public Schools and Wayne University. 
In 1945, selected schools embarked upon a program 
designed to raise the level of citizenship by increas- 
ing the understanding, interest, competence, and 
participation of boys and girls in activities essential 
to good democratic living. Staff members worked 
with faculties on a consultative-cooperative basis as 
they tackled problems important to their own 
schools. The individual school was the focal point 
and each school was largely autonomous. 


Conclusions of this study include the following: 
Appraisal should be a continuous process. The 
growth patterns of individuals and groups need to 
be studied periodically. Changes in citizenship 
qualities of individuals take place so slowly and 
over such long periods of time that schools need 
to make greater use of evaluative instruments and 
devices designed to give a long-time picture of a 
student. 
The emotional adjustment of pupils is the most 
important factor in the quality of citizenship of 
boys and girls. Schools are teaching effectively the 
ideals of American democracy, but there is need 
for greater understanding of democracy as a way 
of life and for participation in democratic activi- 
ties. 
Schools are not giving sufficient attention to the 
consideration of alternative solutions for social 
problems, to evaluating evidence, to analyzing 
propaganda, to critical thinking, to studying con- 
temporary affairs. 
The effectiveness of schools as agents for citizen- 
ship education depends, in large degree, upon the 
unity and teamwork of the faculties and their 
willingness to seek improvement. 

Roperta BARNES 

Book Review Editor 
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a Special Oifer 
of Special Valie 


for you... and your teachers 


@ BASES FOR EFFECTIVE LEARN- 
ING. 
31st Yearbook. 1952. 390 p. Illus. 


Discusses such areas as: the responsi- 
bility of the principal for initiating and 
guiding ¢ group activities; establishing and 
maintaining good staff relationships and 
good school-community _ relationships; 
adapting instructional methods to chil- 
dren’s needs. 


@ HUMAN VALUES IN THE ELE- 


MENTARY SCHOOL. 
1952. 96 p. 


Offers practical help in the area of 
moral and spiritual values in the ele- 
mentary school. Includes (1) a study 
guide for identifying needs and oppor- 
tunities within the school program; (2) 
suggestions for a variety of appropriate 
classroom and schoolwide activities. 


@ SPIRITUAL VALUES IN THE ELE- 


MENTARY SCHOOL. 
26th Yearbook. 1947. 351 p. Illus. 


Discusses the significance of spiritual 
values in planning the school program, 
and describes many specific efforts to de- 
velop school programs in the direction of 
building values. 


A $7.00 Value for $5.00! 


Clip the coupon below and send it in today! 


“Triple Special Offer” 

Price $5.00 
Publications: BASES FOR EFFECTIVE LEARN- 
ING, HUMAN VALUES IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL, SPIRITUAL VALUES IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


[] Payment enclosed [] Billme [ Bill school 


Please send me your 


Make check or money order payable to 


Department of Elementary School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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sion at New York University, W ia be 
Square, in the morning. Visit to tl 
Nations in the afternoon. 


May 6-8: Regional Meeting, Northeast District, 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 


NEA. Boston, Massachusetts. July 5-16: Thirteenth Annual Conferen 
mentary Education sponsored by th 
June 20-July 10: National Training Laboratory ment of Elementary School Principa 
in Group Development. Gould Academy, western University (downtown cam 
Bethel, Maine. cago, Illinois. 
June 27-July 2: National Education Association = July 12-23: Northwest Elementary \ 
Conv ention. New York City. Work a tag State College ‘of \ 


ton, Pullman, Washington. 
June 28: One-day meeting of the Department of . 8 


Elementary School Principals, held at time of | October 4-6: National Conference on R 


NEA Delegate Assembly, New York City. cation. Department of Rural Rducati 
Breakfast at Hotel New Yorker. General ses- Washington, D. C. : \ 
\ ‘ 
; . % ‘ 
XN ? 








Cordier > Robert Histories 
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HISTORY FOR THE BEGINNER 
HISTORY OF YOUNG AMERICA 
HISTORY OF WORLD PEOPLES 
HISTORY OF OUR UNITED STATES 
. 
Four histories for the middle and upper elementary grades | 


tell the story of man’s progress, of cause and effect, and of i 
and living in the world yesterday and today. sf 
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